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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowren. 








For the Port Folio. 
MEMOIRS OF DAVID RITTENHOUSE, L. L. D. 


Davip RrrrennovuseE was born near Germantown, Philadelphia 
county, on the 8th April, 1782. His father, Matthias Ritten- 
house, was a paper-maker, and was descended from William Rit- 
tenhouse, who emigrated to this country from the city of Arnheim, 
in the province of Guelderland, in the United Provinces. His 
srandfather, William’s son, established in the neighbourhood of 
Germantown, in 1703, the first paper-mill erected in America. 

Not long after the birth of David, his father retired from the 
business he had pursued, and purchased a farm in the township 
of Norriton, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, about 20 miles 
from Philadelphia, where he engaged in agriculture. This son, 
the elder of his children, was destined to the same occupation, 
and was employed in the labours of the farm during the principal 
part of his youth. Such strong manifestations, however, occurred, 
of an insurmountable predilection for mechanical and scientific 
pursuits, as afterwards to give a new turn to his course of life. 

His natural propensities were stimulated by an incident of his 
early boyhood. A chest of joiner’s tools that had belonged to one 
of his uncles, who died in his minority, remained at his father’s 
house, and to them he had free access. In this chest were like- 
wise books on geometry and arithmetic, together with calculations 
and other papers in manuscript. With the tools he framed ma- 
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chines of different kinds, and succeeded in forming a complete 
watermill in miniature. He was then about seven or eight years 
of age. At seventeen, he constructed a wooden clock of very in- 
genious workmanship, and soon after gained so thorough an ac- 
quaintance with the art, as to finish a clock of the usual materi- 
als. But his mind was not satisfied by mere mechanical contri- 
vances. While occupied at the plough, his arithmetical calcula- 
tions were visible, in the figures with which the fences at the head 
of the furrows, and even the plough and its handles were covered. 
At about the age of eighteen, the bias of his mind became so ob- 
vious, that he obtained his father’s consent to exchange the cul- 
ture of the ground for the work-shop; and having erected a small 
building on his father’s land, he entered on the business of a 
clock and mathematical instrument maker. From this period till 
the age of twenty-five, though assiduous in manual labour, his 
leisure was devoted to the acquirement of knowledge. His stu- 
dies even impaired his constitution, and occasioned a malady that 
assailed him with more or less violence during the remainder of 
his life. His early education had been limited to reading, writing, 
the English language, and the knowledge of the simplest rules of 
arithmetic, and he perceived the necessity of unremitting appli- 
cation to supply its deficiencies. He procured books from a small 
circulating library, established at Norriton, by himself, in con- 
junction with the Rev. Dr. Barten, a gentleman of classical edu- 
cation, who married his sister, and who had, at an early date, dis- 
covered his genius and encouraged it. The same gentleman, on 
his return from England, brought, at his instance, a small, but 
valuable collection of scientific books. Among other works that 
he now became master of, was sir Isaac Newton’s Principia, 
which he read in the English translation of Mr. Motte, and which 
inspired him with a profound veneration for that philosopher. 
Perceiving the truth and solidity of the sublime discoveries of 
Newton in his favourite science, he afterwards vindicated his 
doctrines from the mistakes or perversions of others. «“ It was at 
this time,” says Dr. Rush in his eulogy, “he became acquainted 
with the science of fluxions, of which he believed himself the au- 
thor: nor did he know for some time afterwards, that a contest 
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had been carried on between sir Isaac Newton and Leibnitz for 
the honour of this discovery.” It cannot, therefore, be said that 
Mr. Rittenhouse was self taught, if, by this expression, is meant 
that he acquired knowledge merely by the clearness of his own 
perceptions, and from his own experience. This far, however, is 
true, that he mastered the sublimest sciences, without an instruc- 
tor, guided by the light'of a powerful understanding. But much 
application was requisite to possess himself of the discoveries ex- 
tant in his day: and without this his progress would have been 
trivial. 

He lived a retired life till the year 1755, distinguished by most 
persons only for the accuracy of his workmanship, but remarked 
by a few of the judicious for acquirements in mathematics and 
astronomy, much beyond the ordinary attainments of his country- 
men. His rare talents could not be long confined to a narrow 
sphere, and, in the year 1763, they were employed on a public 
occasion. ‘The Penn family, to whom he had become known from 
some of his acquaintances, among whom were Dr. W. Smith, pre- 
sident of the college, and Mr. Lukens, surveyor general, applied 
to him to fix the line which forms the boundary between Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, on the precise location of which depend- 
ed the line between Pennsylvania and Maryland, ordered by the 
court of Chancery in England, to be run, in pursuance of the 
agreement between the Penns and Jord Baltimore. In 1767, the 
college of Philadelphia excited further attention to his merit, by 
conferring on him the honorary degree of Master of Arts, accom- 
panied with a flattering compliment to “the extraordinary pro- 
gress and improvement he had made, by the felicity of his natural 
genius in mechanics, mathematics, astronomy, and other liberal 
arts and sciences, all which he had advanced by singular modes- 
ty, and irreproachable morals.’ 

One of those celestial phenomena was now approaching, which 
attract the eyes of astronomers, threughout the civilized world to 
the planetary bodies, and it awakened general attention. On the 
3d of June, 1769, the planet Venus was to pass over the disk of 
the sun, so as to be correctly observed in this latitude. But one 
of these transits had occurred within 130 years preceding, name- 
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ly, in June, 1761, and was observed in England; and another was 
not expected till the year 1874: a period so remote, that no per- 
son then living, and of competent age to observe the appearance, 
could hope to witness another. It was not only an event in itself 
remarkable, but was important to astronomy and navigation, by 
the opportunity it furnished of ascertaining the sun’s parallax, 
and thereby calculating the distance of the planets from the sun: 
a point still a desideratum, from the imperfection of the observa- 
tions previously made. This event may be esteemed fortunate 
for the rising philosopher, as his genius was now sufficiently 
known to be put in requisition, and its successful exertion could 
not fail to confer celebrity on astronomical talent. The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, at the instance of Dr. Ewing,* took the 
lead in this undertaking, and appointed Mr. Rittenhouse, with 
other gentlemen, to conduct it at Norriton, a temporary obser- 
vatory being erected there, and furnished with proper instruments, 
made by himself;—the observations were satisfactorily prosecu- 
ted. The results gave universal pleasure, conferred no little re- 
nown on the state of Pennsylvania, and enlarged the reputation 
of the principal conductor, especially among the European literati. 
So deep was the interest he felt, and so anxiously did his mind 
vibrate between the fears of a disappointment, which the smallest 
cloud might have occasioned, and the hopes of a fortunate issue, 
that at the instant of one of the contacts of the planet with the 
sun, he was near fainting under the emotions it excited. About 
the same period he derived additional reputation by the construc- 
tion of two orreries, or, representations of the solar system, which 
for ingenuity of contrivance and perfection of workmanship, stood 
unrivalled. It was in reference principally to these, that his 
friend Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, mentioned him 
with Washington and Franklin, in refutation of the ridiculous 
theories of some French writers, who had underrated American 
capacity. One of these machines was immediately purchased by 
the college of Princeton, the other by the college of Philadelphia, 
and both still remain in the possession of these institutions. The 


* See Port Folio for March, 1824. 
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legislature of Pennsylvania made him a present of 3001, in testi- 
mony of their high sense of his merits in the construction of them, 
and contracted with him for the purchase of a third; but his sub- 
sequent public occupations prevented its completion. In the fall of 
1770, Mr. Rittenhouse left Norriton, and came to reside in the 
city of Philadelphia, where he might, with more facility, gratify 
his thirst for science, by access to learned men and libraries, and 
where his well-earned fame would receive a more adequate re- 
compense. ‘Two years afterwards, the death of his wife preyed 
on his spirits, and for some time he contemplated a visit to Eng- 
land. Had he gone thither, and chosen, like West and Copley, to 
spend the remainder of his days abroad, it is possible he might 
have extended his astronomical researches far beyond those which 
he prosecuted here, where the requisite instruments were not at- 
tainable, and other employments divided his attention. He might 
have anticipated Herschel in the construction of those stupendous 
telescopes, by which unknown planets have been discovered, their 
orbits designated, and their names assigned. In science and in- 
dustry he equalled the celebrated Anglo German astronomer, and 
in mechanical skill probably surpassed him. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact, that even with the much inferior instru- 
ments within his power, and amidst other pursuits, he did catch 
a gleam of the subsequent success of the European astronomers, 
so as to predict, in his oration delivered in 1775, before the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, that “ if astronomy should again break 
those limits that then confined it, and expatiate freely in the ce- 
lestial fields, amazing discoveries might yet be made among the 
fixed stars.”” He never, however, visited any foreign country, 
nor imbibed from the communion of scientific opinions, and the 
products of consummate art, that expansion which they impart to 
powerful minds. Through life, as in youth, his own genius prin- 
cipally supplied his mental resources. 

In 1775, a project was entertained by the American Philoso- 
phical Society, highly honourable to the character of Mr. Ritten- 
house, and to the learned body from which it emanated. Astro- 
nomy being rather a speculative than a practical science, and re- 
quiring the aid of expensive instruments, it has seldom risen to 
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eminence in any country without public support. Under this im- 
pression, the Society petitioned the legislature for aid in the 
erection of an observatory, and to allow a salary to a person as 
public astronomer, in connection with the situation of surveyor of 
roads and waters: designating Mr. Rittenhouse as the person con- 
templated, not by name, but by allusion to his character and cir- 
cumstances in terms of panegyric. But the critical state of the 
country obstructed the fulfilment of a plan, which men of influ- 
ence zealously supported, and which, if adopted, might have con- 
tributed to a large advancement in astronomical science in Ame- 
rica. His fellow citizens, thenceforward, uniformly evinced their 
respect for his elevated genius, and their love of his virtuous sim- 
plicity of character. He was successively placed in such public 
stations as were suited to his turn of mind. He was treasurer of 
the state for thirteen years: loan officer: commissioner to settle 
the boundaries between Pennsylvania and Maryland, and, after- 
wards, between Pennsylvania and New York, and was appointed 
by president Washington director of the mint on its establish- 
ment. In the organization of this institution, his knowledge and 
skill were peculiarly useful. Of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety he was a distinguished member—enriching their proceedings 
with various communications; and, in the year 1791, on the death 
of Dr. Franklin, he succeeded that great man in the chair of pre- 
sident. Various other scientific societies from time to time ho- 
noured him with membership. He was far from being indifferent 
to the important political events which marked his age and coun- 
try. He embarked in the cause of American independence with 
zeal and energy, and suffered loss and temporary exile, in com- 
mon with other distinguished patriots. He was the ardent friend 
and advocate of the liberty of man. His writings are not nume- 
rous. Indeed, when we consider that his time was absorbed by 
public business, and his health delicate, this ought not to be a 
matter of surprise. Such of his productions as were published, 
are able and ingenious, but do not convey an adequate idea of his 
genius and acquirements. His oration delivered before the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, in February, 1775, is composed with 
force and elegance, and contains several eloquent and sublime 
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passages. In the spring of 1795, he was chosen a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London; a convincing evidence of his standing 
as a philosopher. ‘This honour, though gratifying to his friends, 
occurred too late in life to be felt by him with much emotion. 
His useful and virtuous career was then approaching a termina- 
tion. “A few years ago,” said he, on receiving the diploma, 
“such a mark of respect from that illustrious body, would have 
been received by me with pleasure and pride.” 

On the 26th of June, 1796, Dr. Rittenhouse died, at his house 
in Philadelphia, in the sixty-fifth year of his age: suffering, in his 
last illness, from the malady that had afflicted him from the age 
of twenty-five. The last words he spoke, attest the firmness of 
his religious belief, and the serenity of conscience that attends a 
well spent life. A medical application had been used, and, in 
answer to a question of his physician, the late Dr. Barton, whe- 
ther it gave relief, he uttered these impressive words: “ Yes, you 
have made the way to GOD easier.” 

Ceracchi, a celebrated Italian sculptor, who visited America, 
executed a fine bust of him in white marble, in the year 1795, and 
presented it to the American Philosophical Society, in whose 
custody it still remains. 

An eloquent eulogium on his memory was delivered soon after 
his decease, by the late Dr. Rush, and the late William Barton, 


Esquire, of Lancaster, in the year 1813, published Memoirs of 
his Life. 


> + 


LORD BYRON AND WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Mr. OtpscuHoot, 

As the lords of the manor of learning on the other side of the 
Atlantic, are busily employing themselves in detecting the litera- 
v poaching of Lord Byron, it would be a pity not to bring to 
their notice a very remarkable plagiarism, committed by this 
same poet on the facetious history of Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
whereof the renowned: Washington Irving is reputed the author, 
published some twenty years ago in this country, and latterly re- 
published in England. 


The following passage is from the seventh book, chap. 7, of this 
veritable history: 
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“ With a variety of other heart-rending, soul-striking hopes 
and figures which I cannot enumerate—neither indeed need I, 
for they were exactly the same that are used in all popular har- 
angues and fourth of July orations at the present day, and may 
be classed in rhetoric under the generat title of RIGMAROLE.” 


Now for Lord Byron. 


‘** But there were ample reasons for it, none 
Of which he specified in this his pleading: 
His speech was a fine sample on the whole, 


Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call ‘ rigmarole.’ 
Don Juan.” 


On the elegance and force of an idea which has been adopted 
by two such distinguished writers, it would be superfluous to 
dwell. I need only remark, that Lord Byren has done no 
more than turn it into verse, without making the slightest addi- 
tion, for which he deserves the maledictions of those who are now 
picking him to pieces in all directions, and serving him just as 
Virgil, Pope, Sterne, and hosts of others falsely termed original 


writers, have been treated by their worthy contemporaries. 
LisRa. 


ee Ros 


For the Port Folio. 
THE ALBUM.—No. V. 


Hints to Delinquents——Rabelais tells us of a man who died of 
paying an old debt, which melancholy event produced so lasting 
an impression on the world, that it is wonderful how cautious 
some men are in that particular. Many had as soon pay the debt 
of nature as an old debt, and indeed give a pointed preference to 
the discharge of the former. The statute enacting that time ma 
be pleaded in bar of actions for debts, was probably passed wit 
a view to the longevity of debtors, and to secure them from the 


perils of rash payments. 


The Andalusians.—The Andalusians fancy themselves Span- 
iards, but I look upon them as Arabs: stout, plump in their - 
sons, with clear dark eyes, dark hair, thick beard, and aquiline 
nose, they still preserve the physiognomy of their ancestors. Vo- 
latile, passionately fond of show, gallant with the fair sex, Bay 
and lively, they bear no resemblance to the Spaniards of the other 
provinces. ‘They are almost continually on horseback; and in- 
variably travel armed, at one time as inoffensive members of so- 
ciety, at others as smugglers or highwaymen, like the Bedouin 
Arabs, Their imagination is poetical; their language hyperbolical 
as orientalists. Anselmo, the muleteer who accompanied me to 
this place, one day asked me which was the most powerful nation, 
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nee or Spain? On my replying “England,” he rejomed 
with the emphasis of Pindar, « No, ir! when Spain is mention- 
ed all other nations tremble!”? On another occasion, when [ in- 
quired whether the mule I rode was quiet, Anselmo, who, from 
Pindar had become Anacreon, answered—* El es monso como el 
sueno;”—he is as gentle as sleep! 


The age of Elizabeth and James was prolific in great men. 
Shakspeare, Bacon, Hooker, Raleigh, and Spencer need only to 
be named to prove this. But it was an age of more strength than 
polish. The English tone of polite literature was derived from 
the Spaniards, who were then the most powerful nation in Europe. 
Shakspeare imitated Lope de Vega, who was his cotemporary, in 
the style as well as in the fertility of his dramatic productions. 

In Milton, the Italian manner predominated. He visited Italy, 
composed some poems in Italian, and in his English productions 
imitated Tasso and Ariosto. 

The reign of queen Anne was the Augustan age of English li- 
terature. Pope, Swift, Addison and Steele refined the language 
and gave it softness and harmony. They imitated the French 
wees to whom the reign of Louis XIV gave eminence and ce- 
ebrity. : 

The English are now following German literature: which with- 
in half a century has risen to great distinction in the works of 
Schiller, Goethe and others. For some time-its influence was 
vehemently resisted in England, but it has now conquered. 

Is it unlikely that the time may come when American litera- 
ture shall have its meridian, and English writers shall be found 
modelling their productions on our style and manner? Nature 
has given our people genius enough: all that is wanting is educa- 
tion and study. 


BOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Spare not nor spend too much, be this thy care, 

Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare; 

Who spends too much, may want, and so complain: 

But he spends best, that spares to spend again. 
RANDOLPH. 


Certainty, if a man will keep of even hand, his ordinary ex- 
penses ought to be but to the half of his receipts, and if he think 
to wax rich, but to the third part. 

It is no baseness for the greatest to descend and look into their 
own estate. Some forbear it, not upon negligence alone, but 
doubting to bring themselves into melancholy, in respect they 
shall find it broken. But wounds cannot be cured without search- 
ing. He that cannot look into his own estate at all, hath need 
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both choose well those whom he employeth, and change them of- 
ten; for new are more timorous and less subtil. He that can look 
into his estate but seldom, it behoveth him to turn all to certain- 
ties. A man had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of expense, 
to be as saving again in some other: as, if he be plentiful in diet, 
to be saving in apparel; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be saving 
in the stable, and the like; for he that is plentiful in expenses of 
all kinds, will hardly be preserved from decay—Lorp Bacon. 


Amonest all other things of the world, take care of thy estate, 
which thou shalt ever preserve if thou observe three things. First, 
that thou know what thou hast, what every thing is worth tiat 
thou hast, and to see that thou art not wasted by thy servants 
and officers. ‘The Second is, that thou never spend any thing 
before thou have it; for borrowing is the canker and death of eve- 
ry man’s estate. The 7hird is, that thou suffer not thyself to be 
wounded for other men’s faults, and scourged for other men’s of- 
fences; which is, the surety for another, for thereby millions of 
men have been beggared and destroyed, paying the reckoning of 
other men’s riot, and the charge of other men’s folly and prodiga- 
lity: if thou smart, smart for thine own sins, and above all things, 
be not made an ass to carry the burdens of other men. 

If any friend desire thee to be his surety, give him a part of 
what thou hast to spare; if he press thee farther, he is not thy 
friend at all, fur friendship rather chooseth harm to itself, than 
offereth it. If thou be bound for a stranger, thou art a fool; if for 
a merchant, thou puttest thy estate to Teata to swim: if fora 
churchman, he hath no inheritance; if for a lawyer, he will find an 
evasion by a syllable or word to abuse thee;* if for a poor man, 
thou must pay it thyself; if for a rich man, it need not; therefore, 
from suretyship, as from a manslayer or enchanter, bless thyself; 
for the best profit and return will be this, that if thou force him 
for whom thou art bound, to pay it himself, he will become thy 
enemy, if thou use to pay it thyself, thou wilt be a beggar. 

Sir Water Rateieu. 


Wauar virtue soever thou hast, be it never so manifold, if thou 
be poor withal, thou and thy qualities shall be despised: besides, 
poverty is oft times sent as a curse of God, it is a shame amongst 


* Sir Walter had woful experience of the truth of this observation, in 
the case of the Sherborne estate, granted to bim by Queen Elizabeth, 
which, to gratify the base designs of her unworthy successor, was. through 
the omission of a single word in the conveyance thereof, which our illus- 
trious knight had made to his son, wrested entirely from his family, and 
conferred upon the King’s Scotch favourite, Car, afterwards created Earl 
of Somerset. It may not be improper to remark, that this honourable 
transaction was brought about by means of an information exhibited in 
the Court of Exchequer, by an Aldiorney-General. 
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men, an imprisonment of the mind, a vexation of every worthy 
spirit: thou shalt neither help thyself nor others, thou shalt drown 
thee in all thy virtues, having no means to show them, thou shalt 
be a burthen and an eye-sore to thy friends; every man will fear 
thy company, thou shalt be driven basely to beg and depend on 
others, to flatter unworthy men, to make dishonest shifts, and, to 
conclude, poverty provokes a man to do infamous and detested 
deeds.* Let no vanity, therefore, or persuasion, draw thee to that 
worst of worldly miseries. 

_ If thou be rich, it will give thee pleasure in health, comfort in 
sickness, keep thy mind and body free, save thee from many pe- 
rils, relieve thee in thy elder years, relieve the poor and thy oa 
nest friends, and give means to thy posterity to live and defend 
themselves and thine own fame. hereas, it is said in the pro- 
verbs, “ That he shall be sore vexed that is surety for a stranger, 
and he that hateth suretyship is sure.” It is further said, “ The 
poor is hated even of his own neighbour, but the rich hath many 
friends.”—Ixn1p. 


Ler thy servants be such as thou mayest command, and enter- 
tain none about thee but yeomen, to whom thou givest wages; for 
those that will serve thee without thy hire, will cost thee treble 
as much as those that know thy fare. If thou trust any servant 
with thy purse, be sure thou take his account ere thou sleep, for if 
thou put it off, thou wilt then afterwards for tediousness neglect 
it. (I, myself, have thereby lost more than I am worth) and what- 
soever thy servant gaineth thereby, he will never thank thee, but 
laugh thy simplicity to scorn; and, besides, ’tis the way to make 
thy servants thieves, which else would be honest.—Izip. 


Venture not thy estate with any of those great ones that shall 
attempt unlawful things, for such men labour for themselves and 
not for thee, thou shalt be sure to part with them in the danger, 
but not in the honour; and to venture a sure estate in present, in 
hopes of a better in future, is mere madness. Great men forget 
such as have done them service, when they have obtained what 
tiiey would, and will rather hate thee for saying thou hast been a 
mean of their advancement, than acknowledge it. 


* Human experjence obliges us to subscribe to these observations in 
their fullest exten® They contain a lamentable truth, which ought to be 
engraven in the minds of all who possess a necessary competence in life, 
to induce them to avoid the extravagant and dissipated habits of the times, 
to cherish and preserve the good things with which God has blessed them, 
and thereby to avoid the temptations and dangers to which men in redu- 
ced circumstances are generally exposed. We have a remarkable exam- 
ple of this fact, in the case of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who, by gay and 
expensive courses, unbecoming his situation in life, became involved in 
difficulties, which led to the commission of an act of felony, for which be 
suffered a most disgraceful and untimely end. 
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I could give thee a thousand examples, and I, myself, know it, 
and have tasted it in all the course of my life; when thou shalt 
read and observe the stories of all nations, thou shalt find innu- 
merable examples of the like. Let thy love, therefore, be to the 
best, so long as they do well; but take heed that thou love God, 
thy country, thy prince, and thine own estate, before all others; 
for the fancies of men change, and he that loves to-day, hateth to- 
morrow; but let reason be thy school-mistress, which shall ever 
guide thee aright.—Isip. 


In all your expenses, consider beforehand, can I not be well 
enough without this that I am about to buy? Is there an absolute 
necessity of it? Can I not forbear till I am in a better condition 
to compass it? If 1 buy or borrow, can I pay? and when? and am 
I sure? Will this expense hold out? How shall | bring about the 
next quarter, or the next year? If young men would but have the 
patience to consider and ask themselves questions of the like na- 
ture, it would make them considerate in their expenses, and pro- 
vident for the future —Sir Matruew Hate. 


Tue vanity of young men, in loving fine clothes and new fash- 
ions, and valuing themselves by them, is one of the most childish 
pieces of folly that can be, and the occasion of great profuseness 
and undoing of young men. Avoid curiosity and too much ex- 
pensiveness in your apparel: let your apparel be rye plain, 
decent, cleanly, not curious, or costly; it is the sign of a weak 
head-piece, to be sick for every new fashion, or to think himself 
the better in it, or the worse without it.—lIsrp. 


THE POLITICAL SHOEMAKER. 


Monsieur AraGo has just published a very interesting narrative 
of a voyage round the world in the Uranie and Physicienne cor- 
vettes, commanded by captain Freycinet, during the years 1817, 
1818, 1819, 1820, on a scientific expedition undertaken by order 
of the French government. The principal object was the investi- 
gation of the figure of the earth and of the elements of terrestrial 
magnetism. Leaving matters of such high impogtance to a class 
of readers who seldom look at newspapers, we proceed to trans- 
cribe trom the lively pages of M. Arago his account of a son of 
St. Crispin whom he found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

“This extraordinary man has acquired no less notoriety by his 
title, than by the capital shoes which he makes. From the fish- 
ing-boat to the ship of the line; from the jolly church-warden to 
the half starved scribbler of melo-dramas; from the tragedy queen 
to the humble washerwoman, he knows every body, and every 
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thing that occurs, either in the harbor, the town, or the country: 
he would hang himself if he were to remain ignorant for twenty- 
four hours of any circumstance, however trivial, that happens in 
the colony. With a telescope, constantl M pointed to the Lion’s 
Head, he watches the signals, runs to the landing-place, examines 
every face, seeks such as are strange to him, be gs scraps of news, 
accosts and follows passengers, and does not quit them till he is 
certain of learning more elsewhere. There he is sure of fresh 
news, fixing upon new victims, and quitting them only to return 
to his seat, convinced that it will not be long before he will have 
visitors. 

On the day of our arrival he was very early in the morning on 
the top of the Table, looking for stones and plants. He perceived 
us!—How unfortunate!—He should be too late for our landing. 
Away he throws what he has collected, runs, tumbles, rolls down 
the hill, and arrives breathless at the beach. How lucky! Nobod 
is yet acquainted with more than the general outline; the detail, 
the circumstances of the event are unknown. Every one says: 
“It is the Uranie cutter, commanded by captain Freycinet, who 
accompanied M. Baudin, brother of the brave officer, who lost an 
arm off St. Domingo. 

Without having seen our commander, without knowing an in- 
dividual among us, he described us all to the first comer, stated 
our different ranks, offered any wager that he was right, and hur- 
ried with impatience to convince the whole town of it. 

Heaven must this once have been pleased to baffle his designs. 
The Political Shuemaker could not be there, when we paid our 
visit to the governor. On the most frivolous pretexts he called 
upon all his customers, manufactured news expressly that he 
— be contradicted, in order that he might get at the truth. 
Before the day was over, he knew the christian and surname, age 
and rank of every officer on board; and certain that he was now 
right, he went home and amplified his notes. Here lodge Mess. 
so and so; there, so and so. The gazette of the day is composed, 
and the Political Shoemaker satisfied. Now come along and he 
will show you fine things. 

I heard mention made at my lodgings of this modern M. Roch,* 
and, desirous of becoming acquainted with him, I requested my 
landlord te accompany me to his house. We accordingly set out. 
By the way I inquired what had procured this disciple of St. 
Crispin the title of Political, rather than that of Inquisitive: 
“ Come along, Sir, you will soon know; here is the house.” “It 
is remarkably clean.” “Don’t stop about trifles at the door: 
walk in.” The smell of leather conducted me into the room on 
the right. A man, apparently between forty-five and fifty, of a 
most prepossessing countenance, seated on a high stool, was giv- 


* A character in a petty French comic opera entitled Avis au Public. 
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ing directions to two slaves, who will some time or other, per- 
haps, become pupils worthy of himself. He rose, took off his spec- 
tacles, untied his apron, and saluted us. “ Good day, M. Arago!”’ 
“Goud day, Sir; how do you know my name?” “The Uranie is 
arrived, M. Arago, draughtsman to the expedition, lodges at M. 
Rouviére’s; he has a dark complexion, animated eyes, a port folio 
under his arm. You are come with M. Rouviére; your complex- 
ion is not fair; your eyes are animated; this port folio completely 
establishes your identity: good day, M. Arago!” “ You are a con- 
jurer, Sir, and a physiognomist.” “Oh! T have seen a great deal, 
run about a great deal, and observed a great deal: [ am never wrong, 
Sir, never wrong. But I beg your pardon: a chair for the gentleman: 
but you had better walk into the parlor, you will be more com- 
fortable.” 

This parlor is adorned with enormous dried specimens of fucus, 
stags’ horns, ostriches’ eggs, fans of peacocks’ feataers, and large 
fragments of rock. “So! cried he, with a triumphant air, “ you 
are already astonished at my penetration. What then would you 
say, Sir, if I were to tell you that more than fifteen years ago I 
predicted the downfall of Napoleon, (there it is) the restoration 
of the Bourbons to the throne of their ancestors, the marriage of 
the Duke de Berry to a Sicilian princess, and the exploits of his 
sons? We received intelligence a month ago that his illustrious 
consort was confined. How fortunate for my prediction.” “ His 
child is dead:”’ « indeed! It would have been a hero.” «It was a 
girl.” ‘ That is extraordinary! this is the first time I have been 
out. I would lay a wager that some fall, some—” ‘She died 
in the birth.”? “Oh then I need not be surprised that I was 
wrong: it is impossible to answer for such events.” 

Tired enough already of the political pretensions of the shoe- 
maker, I was going to acquaint him with the motive of my visit, 
and to ask for some shoes, when he suddenly resumed: “ dpropos, 
Sir,” said he with a doleful look: “ Europe has lately been the 
theatre of a very dreadful event. The battle of Waterloo has de- 
prived France of many of her brave fellows! I foretold, Sir, that 
those guards would rather die than surrender.” —* That was no 
difficult matter.” “Certainly not: but it was Columbus’ egg— 
say beforehand what will happen; and don’t wait for events be- 
fore you pronounce: but let us waive that subject and proceed to 
an affair almost as terrible, and much more glorious for you, the 
battle of Toulouse! Long live Soult, sir! Long live Soult. ‘There’s 
a general for you. O that I had been there.” “J was there.” 
«“ Why, did you not tell him to exterminate that odious race of 
islanders?” “He did.” “Some of them, however, escaped. But 
then, with so small a force it was impossible to effect more. So! 
you were at the battle of Toulouse! (N. B. | was not.) As a 
draughtsman probably? I know that country well.” “ f dare say 
you do!” “J have been all over it!” “ That is very clear.” “And 
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at this distance I have detailed the action and drawn an accurate 
plan of the battle. You shall judge, Sir, whether I have miscon- 
ceived the thing.” He immediately fell to work, and in a trice 
the two armies were drawn up on the parlor floor. Some stout 
lasts are the French; a new shoe is a substitute for Soult. _Wel- 
lington is represented by a boot strap, and his soldiers by scraps 
of leather. A chair is the hill where the carnage takes place; a 
calf skin the Garonne; a pail the canal; nothing is forgotten. ‘The 
shoemaker gives the word, every thing moves and acts. With 
one touch the rapid historian overthrows columns, causes our 
troops to advance, puts to flight the descendants of Lusus, tum- 
bles them into the river, and /eathers the English. Here one of 
his divisions falls back, he hastens up, and order is restored; he 
is himself the Commander in Chief—*« Quick! open a battery 
there! and it is instantly represented by two brass candlesticks! 
“Come, my lads, charge with bayonets!” and he rattles away 
with his awl. ‘The fire flashes from the eyes of the narrator; he 
rolls about with enthusiasm; and when the action is ever, he clasps 
Soult under his arm; throws the French upon a sofa, and the En- 
ee among the rubbish; oa a general in his pocket; gives Wel- 
ingfon a kick; and rises breathless and proud of his triun.ph. 

« Excellent, Sir, excellent! one would swear you had been at 
that battle, your representation of it is so correct!” “I was 
there, Sir; yes, I was there, and from this place I directed all the 
movements; for I foresaw this engagement. Stop a moment, look 
at this map of the conquests of the French; observe all these 
dots; they are so many cities taken by them! (So saying, he show- 
ed me a paper quite black with dots,) There is Vienna—and 
there Berlin.” “ Where then?” “ Yonder,” and his finger, cover- 
ed with wax, stuck to the map, and tore off the face of the paper. 
« This map is rather the worse for the wear; but [ keep it, for I 
made my first campaigns with it, and we ought not to be ungrate- 
ful to our old friends—will you do me the honor to take a glass 
of wine? The ungrateful man has but one fault, all the rest ma 
be accounted virtues in him. You will take a glass of wine, Sir?”’ 
« No, Ll thank you, Sir, | came to——”—« ‘To-morrow, Sir, I will 
measure you: and we will resume the conversation.” 

Next day it was my turn, and I am certain, that without being 
dispieased with my stories, he was not a little astonished by them. 
What absurdities he had the politeness to listen to, and to be- 
lieve! how many gulls he must have made in the succeeding 


days! 

om see this man with astonishment the first time; with plea- 
sure the second; but it is wise te avoid a third interview: so stri- 
king are his gestures; so animated his politics; and such is the 
danger of being in the field of battle where he is executing his 
mancuvres. I was assured that he lately seized one of his audi- 
tors by the hair and dragged him about the room in the midst of 
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his narration, under the idea that he had taken prisoner one of 


the enemy’s generals. 
N. B. The Political Shoemaker could never be prevailed on 
to make shoes for English feet. 





For the Port Folio. 
AN OLD MAID’S GOSSIP.—No. I. 


Dear Mr. Otpscuoot, 


On looking over one of the last year’s numbers of your Port 
Folio for want of something better to do, I met with some pathet- 
ic lamentations upon the scarcity of contributors to your venera- 
ble work; now, as I love to be useful, and as I have no affairs of 
my own to occupy me, I have come to a resolution to treat you 
occasionally to a little old-maid’s gossip. I think, good Mr. Old- 
school, it will harmonise wonderfully well with the gravity of your 
bachelor lucubrations—a sort of sprightly creaming, (I beg you will 
not call it frothing,) upon the surface of your potent Philadelphia 
brown stout. To be sure, it seems a sort of anomaly in nature 
that an old maid should bestow any kindness, even oft a harmless 
literary sort, upon an elderly bachelor. But I am a surprising 
woman Mr. Oldschool; although I am old, I am not very cross;— 
and although [am an old maid, I keep my claws cut and never 
scratch nor bite. And what is more wonderful still, I have not 
the least antipathy in the world to an old bachelor. So you may 
trust me in a neok of your journal; and I will tell you many little 
secrets of my various friends and acquaintances which no one 
has ever dreamed of my discovering. And when I have no secrets 
to tell, which strange to say is sometimes the case, I can relate 
some anecdote, and sketch some prominent traits of character, or 
—but why attempt to classify an old maid’s gossip? 

Perhaps, before you decide upon admitting me within the pale 
of your literary territory, you would wish to know something of 

our self elected correspondent. In the true spirit of feminality 
I ought to commence with a description of a” personal appear- 
ance, but between ourselves Mr. Oliver, the less that is said on 
that score the better. I am not quite endued with the candor of 
the frank duchess of Orleans, and I have too much honesty to 
palm off a fancy portrait upon you, even though you are a bache- 
lor. My situation in society is that of most of my sisterhood, a 
sort of independent dependence. Independent, because my own 
purse is sufficient to supply my frugal wants. Dependent, for 
without a house or family or any ties of domestic life, 1 am com- 

elled to find my home, my occupations, and the necessary em- 
pleyment of my natural affections, amidst those connexions with 
whom it has pleased my Heavenly Father to station me. 
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My usual residence, my home par excellence, is in the country: 
vut I often make excursions from it to change the scene and see 
the world; occasionally passing a few weeks in the winter, or 
even a whole season, in the neighbouring city; where [ have some 
few friends who welcome me with kindness although I can make 
but few returns beyond the little attentions we feel so happy to 
render to those we love, and which, alas! but toe frequently win 
for my sisterhood the ungrateful prefix of meddlesome or officious. 
Sometimes also, I ain solicited to join some party in a tour of 
health or pleasure; but these digressions from the straight-forward 
course of my existence have been but “ few and far between,” 

I have abundance of all the usual relatives, uncles and aunts, 
brothers and sisters, nephews and neices; most of them very much 
like other people of the same standing in society: but here and 
there, we have a sprinkling of oddities amongst us, who stand out 
from the general mass, and afford a fine felief to the monotony of 
common-place character. 

The being that I love best in the world, better even than my 
cat or rye bird,.is my nephew Ned. He is a tall lanky sal- 
low-faced college boy whom | nursed and cherished in his sickly 
infancy, when his poor mother was herself too ill to perform ma- 
ternal duties. There is a strange mystery in the female heart 
that leads us to love best those for whom we have endured the 
most; and the sleepless nights and weary days the little Edward 
cost me in his helpless infancy, seem to have given him a para- 
mount claim upon my affections ever since. It was my task to 
guide his tottering footsteps when he first essayed to walk; the 
earliest inquiries of his opening mind were lisped to me; it was 
mine to plod with patient toil from A to Z and Z to A again; his 
catechism was always my especial care, for I had promised at the 
altar that he should know it well. That inevitable affliction of 
schoolboy existence, the Latin grammar, was the greatest pang I 
ever endured on my little Ned’s account; for it was the first evil 
{ could neither avert nor mitigate. When the sad business was 
first brought before me, I had serious thoughts of studying the 
intricacies of the crabbed volume myself, that I might be enabled 
to make it clear to my little pupil with the least misery to him, 
but [ soon resigned my lofty purpose, for I quickly discovered 
that like Sir Hugh, [had no genius for the classics. But un- 
learned as I was, I could still find various ways of extracting the 
thorns of knowledge while eft him to enjoy its flowers. 


‘* Itis no unsubstantial good to dwell 

In childhood’s heart, 

Qa childhood’s guileless tongue ; 

To be the chosen favourite oracle, 

Consulted by the innocent and young: 

To be remember’d as the light that flung 

Its first fresh lustre on the unwrinkled brow.” 
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And amply have I been repaid for my poor services to the 
teful boy, for I know and feel that there is at least one heart 

in this cold world that thus remembers me.—But I must not grow 
sentimental, for that has been the exclusive privilege of my pret- 
tiest niece ever since she left her boarding school, and took to 
transcribing Byron and Moore into a morocco bound album be- 
dizined with gilding. 

When, in the usual routine of every-day life I find that the 
eee avocations of each individual, are quite sufficient to 

eep the domestic machinery in motion without my aid, I cast 
my eyes abroad, and I am generally fortunate enough to discover 
some one or another, to whom my services may be acceptable. I 
am a capital nurse; and a sick chamber is my kingdom, and if it 
were not for my very good friend the doctor, | should there reign 
without a rival, but as he is but young yet, his self-conceit is apt 
to give me a good deal of trouble; however, I hope with the aid 
of my hints, he will improve in time. I am a famous needle-wo- 
man; and when any friends’ children are to be sent to school with 
new wardrobes, or when they return home with ragged ones, m 
talents are in great request during the bustle of making or mend- 
ing. Iam a delectable pastry cook; and am, in consequence, be- 
hind the scenes of every party given far or near, and my confec- 
tions are always the chef-d’oeuvres of the entertainment, the re- 
nown of my pickles and preserves has been resounded from the 
Carolinas to the West Indies, and even across the wide Atlantic 
ocean! I am a great horticulturist; and know the proper seasons 
and soils for every esculent and farinaceous denizen of the gar- 
den; 

‘* Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too,” 


and I also have for my own especial amusement a cherished col- 
lection of exotics, which flourish and bloom in the windows of my 
apartment, furnishing an occasional bouquet for my neices, and 
supplying my friends with slips and cuttings to add to their col- 
lections. I am also tout-a-fait the oracle of the dairy and the 
poultry-yard.—But the grand occasion for the display of my ta- 
lents is the annual spinning wisit of our parson’s wife; here I am 
chief officer. When “merry June? comes round, I fix upon the 
proper period with some of the good wives of the neighbourhood; 
and then I set to work in earnest. With a dearborn wagon and 
a female companion, I scour the country around, collecting all 
kinds of prog, and giving due notice of the appointed days of 
meeting. I then work up the materials into the legitimate loaf- 
cake appropriated to these particular parties. It is my business 
also to borrow all the supernumerary tea equipages, &c., which 
are required for the overflowing guests, and to arrange the par- 
son’s dwelling to receive them all. And when the gala afternoons 
arrive, which are generally two in succession, I guard the huge 
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basket behind the door, receive the donations, and duly make af- 
ter mention of any examples of munificence which [ may. think 
worthy of commemoration and imitation. I also have my eye upon 
the young female auxiliaries whom [have stationed at the various 
tables to officiate in dispensing the hospitalities of the ample 
board. In short, I am there in my element.—So you see that 
with all these modes of employing my time, although [ am an old 
maid, I have reason to be almost as happy and contented as if I 
had a husband to control me, and half a dozen boisterous children 
to occupy my time and thoughts; perhaps my very singular pla- 
cidity under these privations may proceed from the absence of 
all vause for self-reproach, for, between ourselves Mr. Oldschool, 
I have never refused a good offer in my life, the remembrance of 
which might have embittered my after years! 

With so many means of useful employment, you will wonder 
probably why I hin been led to think of addressing you. But 
with all my accomplishments there will be times when even I am 
obliged to look beyond my family and neighbourhood for occupa- 
tion;—and finding in my search, as I have before related, that you, 
most venerable Oliver, have been labouring winter and summer, 
spring and autumn, for many a weary year, with few to help you 
in your calendary task—in the bountilul overflowings of my good 
will I have indited this epistle as a promissory specimen of fu- 
ture aid in the lighter department of your Port Folio. 


There be some who scorn your small wares, 
And only deal, forsooth, in mighty matters; 
Well, an’ they list so let them. But d’ye see 
*Tis my humour to choose otherwise. 


R. E. 


. For the Port Folio. 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF PEASE, AND THE PEASE BEETLE. 


Tue Quarterly Review of April, 1824, in the article on the 
subject of Dwight’s travels, contains the following remarks: 


“ Josselyn observes that the pease in America were the best in 
the world, and that during his eight years’ residence he never 
saw, or heard of one that was worm eaten. The Bruchus pisi, or 

ease beetle, however, has since his time conquered the country. 
t was first noticed in Pennsylvania. The Swedes who were the 
original colonists there, had every man his field of pease; the cul- 
ture became hopeless, after the legislature offered rewards for 
destroying the purple daw, as a maize thief; and it was discover- 
etl when too late, that this bird had kept down the numbers of an 
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insect far more injurious than itself. Kalm, the Linneean travel- 
ler, had very nearly introduced them into Sweden. He took 
home with him some sweet pease, which were fresh and green 
when he packed them in America; but on opening them at Stock- 
holm, he found them all hollow, and the head of an insect peeping 
out of each: some of the beetles even crept out, and he hastily 
shut the packet. ‘I own,’ says he, ‘ that when I first perceived 
them, I was more frightened than I should have been at the sight 
of a viper: for I had at once a full view of the whole damage 
which my dear country would have suffered, if only two or three 
of these noxious insects had escaped. ‘The posterity of many fa- 
milies, and even the inhabitants of whole provinces, would have 
had sufficient reason to detest me as the cause of so great a ca- 
lamity.” It appears, however, from Linneus, that the creature 
had been imported into the south of Europe.” 


On this subject we extract some observations from the New 
England Farmer, of July 14, 1824, last, from a speech delivered 
before the Monroe (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, by James Sperry, 
Esq., president. Of pease, he says— 


“ The return they make for the expense of cultivation and har- 
vesting is ample: they are excelled by no grain except corn for 
fattening swine; they ripen early and are harvested before corn 1s 
fit for feeding; and as they leave the ground in such excellent or- 
der for wheat, they merit the particular attention of the farmer, 
as an important crop in whatever rotation he pursue. Perhaps as 
good wheat may be grown next after corn, as next succeeding 
pease; but the expense of harvesting stout corn, by cutting it up 
and drawing it off from the ground in season for sowing, is a very 
heavy drawback from the profits of the crop. This expense is 
avoided by cultivating pease between corn and wheat; and if it 
be desirable to seed with the third crop, wheat ought to be the 
last. 

“But there is an important objection to the cultivation of 
pease. Of late years they are much infested with the bug—so 
much so, that those who have heretofere raised, have abandoned 
them as an unprofitable crop. Yet I am of the opinion, that 
could the cultivators of the pea be prevailed on to act in concert, 
this objection might be removed. Entomologists inform us that 
the pea bug is propagated only in the pea—that the nit is depo- 
sited on the pod soon after it is formed, and being hatched by the 
heat of the sun, eats its way into the pea, and there remains un- 
til the ensuing spring, when it escapes, and is inoffensive until 
the pea is in the pod again, and dies soon after the nit is depo- 
sited. By observation, we have ocular demonstration of the fact. 
This being the case, by destroying these insects in those pease 
kept through the winter, the succeeding crop would escape un- 
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hurt. This may be effected with ease. Let those designed for 
seed be put in a barrel soon after they are threshed, and covered 
so as to prevent a free circulation of air, and there will be no 
danger of an escape; let them be thus kept until a short time be- 
fore sowing, when let the barrel be filled with water brine or 
weak ley, that the pease may be completely immersed for twenty- 
four hours, and ‘the destruction of the troublesome insects is com- 
plete. The insects may be seen in and about the fields sown with 
buggy pease, from the time they are sown till some time after the 
podding of the pea; it is therefore believed that they do not stray 


far, and that all who are careful to prevent their escape, will not 
suffer by them.” 


VALUE oF OxEN.—Mr. Asa Rice, of Shrewsbury, owned and fat- 
ted a yoke of oxen, which were lately slaughtered by Messrs. 
Winchesters. ‘These cattle performed, unaided, all the work on 
the farm of Mr. Rice, consisting of one hundred acres, for the two 
last years. They hauled all his wood, on a hard road, a mile and 
a half the last season. They ploughed ten acres of ground twice, 
and harrowed the same, moved about one hundred loads of ma- 
nure, and in the time worked seven and an half days on other 
people’s land. They were kept constantly at hard labour of one 
kind and another, till the first of August last. In this month they 
were kept in good feed only. ‘The months of September and Oc- 
tober they were fed with stalks and small ears of corn.—The 
months of November and December they eat thirty-five bushels 
of potatoes, and ten bushels ef cobish meal,* so called, together 
with good hay. They were sold at Brighton the last Monday in 
December, it was said for half a dollar per hundred more than 
had been given for any other cattle, for a number of months. 
Their weight was 2763 lbs. tallow 302. 


In a late number of the Hartford Mercury, the following direc- 
tions are given for expelling worms from fruit trees: Take a half- 
inch auger or bit, tes bore to the centre of the tree; then, by 
means of a paper tube, fill the hole with sulphur, crowding it in 
with a raiatoke cut out a green limb from the same tree, and 
plug the hole. It will not require more than two spoonsfull of 
sulphur for each tree, and in forty-eight hours the worms will 
leave the remotest branches. ‘The process will also be beneficia! 
for young fruit trees, even when not infested by worms; it ren- 
ders them more thrifty. 


* By “cobish meal,” we believe our correspondent means the produce 
of Indian corn ground or broken with the cob, without shelling it before 
it was submitted to the operation of the mill. 
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LIFE OF ROSSINI. 


[Rossini is a name which has lately obtained a celebrity in the 
musical circles, equal to that of Mozart or Haydn in their res- 
pective days, “Though the son of an itinerant horn-player, he has 
contrived by the potency of the talisman called genius to do more 
to agitate, than all the allied sovereigns to tranquillize all Eu- 
rope.” His visit to England last winter, excited universal inter- 
est, and we extract from one of their periodical works, a notice of 
his life derived from memoirs lately published there. | 


Gioacchino Rossini was born on the 29th of February, 1792, at 
Pesaro, a town in the Papal States. His father was an inferior 
performer on the French-horn, of the third class, in one of those 
strolling companies of musicians who attend the fairs of Siniga- 
glia, Termo, Forli, and other small towns of Romagna and its vi- 
cinity. The little musical resources in which the company is de- 
ficient, are collected in the neighbourhood where they pitch their 
tent; an orchestra is collected impromptu, and the good folks of the 
fair are treated with an opera. His mother, who passed for one 
of the prettiest women of Romagna, was a seconda donna of very 
passable talents. Poverty was of course the companion of their 
wanderings.” 


At Bologna, when he was twelve years old, he was placed un- 
der a master named Trse1, who taught him singing, counterpoint, 
and accompaniment; he promised to become a fine tenor. He 
made a musical tour through Romagna, and in 1807, entered the 
Lyceum at Bologna, where he studied under Mattei. His first 
composition was a cantata, Il Pianto d’Armonia, and his first 
opera, Demetrio e Polybio. It was written in 1809, but not act- 
ed till some years afterwards, and it was performed by the fami- 
ly of Mombelli, which has given more than one celebrated singer 
to Italy. At the age of nineteen he had advanced so far in mu- 
sical science as to be chosen to direct the performance of Haydn’s 
Seasons at Bologna. In 1810, he was sent to Venice by the aid 
of a rich family who patronized him, where he composed La Cam- 
biale di Matrimonio, the first opera of his that was ever acted at 
a public theatre. [lis success was flattering—he returned to Bo- 
logna, and composed L’ Equivoca stravagante, and wrote for the 
carnival at Venice the next year, L’Inganno felice, a piece which 
attracted. great applause, and contains strong marks of his genius. 

In the next season Rossini gave an amusing proof of the origi- 
nality of his character. Being engaged to write for the theatre, 
St. Mosé, at Venice, the director thought he might exercise his 
authority without much ceremony over one so poor and so young 
as Rossini, who took this whimsical means of revenge. His pow- 
er over the orchestra, from his office of composer, was absolute. 
In his opera, La scala di Seta, he brought together all the extra- 
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vagancies and ridiculous combinations his fertile fancy could ima- 
gine or unite. 


“In the allegro of the overture, the violins were made to break 
off at the end of every bar, in order to give a rap with the bow, 
upon the tin shades of the candlesticks. It would be difli- 
cult to imagine the astonishment and indignation of an immense 
concourse of people, assembled from every quartér of Venice, and 
even from the Poire Firma, to hear the opera of the young Ma- 
estro. The public, who, during the greater part of the afternoon 
had besieged the doors; who had been forced to wait whole hours 
in the passages, and at last to endure the “tug of war” at the 
opening of the doors, thought themselves personally insulted, and 
hissed with all the vengeance of an enraged Italian public. Ros- 
sini, not in the least moved by all this uproar, coolly asked the 
trembling impressario, with a smile, what he had gained by treat- 
ing him so cavalierly. He then quitted the theatre, and started 
at once for Milan, whtie his friends had procured him an engage: 
ment. However, a month after, he made his peace with the hum- 
bled manager; and returning to Venice, successively produced 
two farze. It was during the carnival of 1813, that he composed 
his Tancredi. 

No adequate idea can be formed of the success, which this de- 
lightful opera obtained at Venice,—the city which, of all others, 
is considered as most critical in its judgments, and whose opi- 
nions as to the merits of a composition, are supposed to hold the 
tree weight. Suffice it to say, that the presence of Napoleon 

imself, who honoured the Venetians with a visit, was unable to 
call off the attention from Rossini. All was enthusiasm! tutto fu- 
rore, to use the terms of that expressive language, which seems 
to have been created for the use of the arts. From the gondolier 
to the patrician, every body was repeating, 


‘“Mi rivedrai, ti rivedro.” 


In the very courts of law, the judges were obliged to impose si- 
lence on the auditory, who were ceaselessly humming “ ti n- 
vedro.” 

“ Our Cimarosa is returned to life again,” was the expression 
when two dilettanti met in the streets, The national honour of 
the Venetians was however still alive to the insult of the obligato 
accompaniment of the tin candlesticks. Rossini, conscious of 
this, would not take his place at the piano. He anticipated the 
storm that awaited him, and had concealed himself under the 
stage, in the passage leading to the orchestra. After waiting for 
him in vain, the first violin, finding the moment of the perform- 
ance draw nigh, and that the public began to manifest signs of 
impatience, determined to commence the opera. 

he first allegro pleased sv much, that during the applauses 
and repeated bravus, Rossini crept from his hiding place, and 
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slipped into his seat at the piano. At length we came to the ce- 
lebrated entrata of Tancred. The history of this scena is curious. 
Rossini, in the first instance, had composed a grand air for the 
entrance of Tancred; but it did not please the Signora Malanote, 
and she fefused to sing it. What was still more mortifying, she 
did not make known this unwillingness till the very evening be- 
fore the first representation of the piece. Malanote was a first 
rate singer, she was in the flower of youth and beauty, and the 
gallantry of the young composer was obliged to give way to this 
no-unusual sally of caprice. At first his despair was extreme. 
‘If after the occurrence in my first opera,” exclaimed Rossini, 
“the first entrance of Tancred should be hissed—tutta Vopera va 
a terra.” ‘The poor young man returned pensive to his lodgings. 
An idea came into his head: he seizes his pen and scribbles down 
some few lines; it is the famous, “* 7 che accendi,”’ that which, 
of all airs in the world, has, perhaps, been sung the oftenest, and 
in the greatest number of places. The story goes at Venice, that 
the first idea of this delicious cantilena, so expressive of the joy of 
revisiting one’s native shore after long years of absence, is taken 
from a Greek Litany, which Rossini had heard, some days pre- 
vious, chaunted at vespers, in a church on one of the islets of the 
Laguna, near Venice. oT, 

At Venice it is called the aria dei rizi (air of rice;) the reason 
is this, in Lombardy, Mery dinner, from that of the gran signo- 
re to that of the piccolo maestro, invariably begins with a plate of 
rice; and as they do not like their rice overdone, it is an indis- 
pensable rule for the cook to come a few minutes before dinners 
served up, with the important question,—bisogna mettere 1 rizzi? 
(shall the rice be put down?) At the moment Rossini came home 
ina state of desperation, his servant put the usual question to 
him, the rice was put on the fire, and before it was ready, Rossi- 
ni had furnished his celebrated Di tanti palpiti.” 


Rossini’s fire and his agreeable manners here won him the heart 
of Marcolini, the charming cantatrice biffa, and who, it is said, 
abandoned for the composer of Zancredi the illustrious author of 
the epic of Charlemagne, Lucien Buonaparte himself. For her 
was written L’Jialiana in Algieri. 

It should seem, Rossini cares little for’the morrow. Lively, 
volatile, and confident in his own powers, so long as he has the 


means of pleasure, he enjoys them. The following anecdote is 


told of his natural indolence, but it rather affords a proof of his 
intellectual fecundity. 

“ During his residence in Venice this year (1813) he lodged in 
a little room at one of the small inns. When the weather was 
cold he used to lie and write his music in bed, in order to save 
the expense of firing. On one of these occasions, a duet, which 
he had just finished for a new opera, Il feglio per Azzardo, slip- 
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ped from the bed and fell on the floor. Rossini peeped for it in 
vain from under the bed clothes; it had fallen under the bed. 
After many a painful effort, he crept from his snug place, and 
leaned over the side of the bed to look for it. He sees it, but it 
lies beyond the reach of his arm; he makes one or two ineffectual 
efforts to reach it; he is half frozen with cold, and wrapping him- 
self up in the coverlet, exclaims, “ Curse the duet, I will write it 
over again, there will be nothing difficult in this, since I know it 
by heart.” He began again, but not a single idea could he retrace; 
he fidgets about for some time;—he scrawls, but not a note can 
he recall. Still his indolence will not let him get out of bed to reach 
the unfortunate paper. “ Well!” he exclaims, in.a fit of impa- 
tience, “ I will re-write the whole duet. Let such composers as 
are rich enough, keep fires in their chambers, I cannot afford it. 
There let the confounded paper lie. It has fallen and it would 
not be lucky to pick it up again.” He had eer finished. the 
second duet when one of his friends entered. “Have the good- 
ness to reach me the duet that lies under the bed.” The friend 
poked it out with his cane, and gave it to Rossini. “Come,” 
says the composer, snugging close in his bed, “I will sing you 
these two duets, and do you tell me which pleases you best.” The 
friend gave the preference to the first, the second was too rapid 
and too lively for the situation in which it was to stand. Ano- 
ther thought came into Rossini’s head; he seized his pen, and 
without loss of time worked it up imto a terzetto for the same 
opera. The person from whom | had this anecdote assures me, 
that there was not the slightest resemblance between the two 
duets. The terzetto finished, Rossini dressed himself in haste, 
cursing the cold; and set off with his friend to the casino to warm 
himself, and take a cup of coffee. After this he sent the lad of 
the casino with the duet and the tercetto to the copyist of San 
Mose, to be inserted in the score. 


Rossini composed Il Pietro del Paragone, for Milan. Its ef- 
fects were magical. He became the prodigy whom all flocked to 
behold. 


« While he resided at Bologna, his Milanese admirer abandon- 
ed her splendid palace, her husband, her children, and her for- 
tune, and early one morning plunged, as if from the clouds, into 
the little chamber of his lodging, which was any thing but ele- 
gant. The first moments were all tenderness, but scarce had the 
transports of their meeting subsided, when the door opened, and 
in rushed one of the most celebrated and most beautiful women 
of Bologna (the Princess C —). A-scene ensued, which the 
cymic pencil of Gay has already anticipated in the Beggar’s Ope- 
ra, The reckless Rossini laughed at the rival queens; sung them, 
like another Macheath, one of his own buffo songs; and then made 
AuGusT, 1824.—no. 268 15 
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his escape, leaving them gazing on each other in dumb amaze- 
ment. 

From 1810 to 1816, Rossini visited in succession all the prin- 
cipal towns of Italy, remaining from three to four months in each. 

herever he arrived he was received with acclamations, and 
feted by the dilettanti of the place. The first fifteen or twenty 
days were passed with his friends, dining out, and shrugging up 
his shoulders at the nonsense of the libretto which was given him 
to set to music. Zw mi hai dato versi, ma non situazioni,* have 
I heard him frequently repeat to an unhappy votary of the nine, 
who stammered out a thousand excuses, and two hours after came 
to salute him ain sonnet umiliato alla gloria del piu gran maestro 
d’ Italia e del mondo.t 

After two or three weeks spent in this dissipated manner, Ros- 
sini falls to work in good earnest. He occupies himself in stu- 
dying the voices of the performers, and about three weeks before 
the first representation, having acquired a competent knowledge 
of them, he begins to write. He rises late, and passes the day 
in composing in the midst of the conversation of his new friends, 
who, with the most provoking politeness, will not quit him for a 
single instant. The day of the first representation is now rapid- 
ly approaching, and yet he cannot resist the pressing solicitations, 
of these friends to dine with them a l’Osteria. This, of course, 
leads to a supper: the sparkling champagne circulates freely; the 
hours of morning steal on apace. At length a compunctious vi- 
siting shoots across the mind of the truant maestro; he rises ab- 
ruptly; his friends will see him to his own door; they parade the 
silent streets with heads unbonneted, shouting some musical im- 

romptu, perhaps a miserere, to the great scandal and annoyance 
of the good Catholics in their beds. At length he reaches his 
house and shuts himself up in his chamber, and it is at this, to 
every-day mortals, most ungenial hour, that he is visited by some 
of the most brilliant of his inspirations. These he hastilv scratch- 
es down upon odds and ends of paper, and next morning arran- 
ges them, or to use his own phrase instruments them, amidst the 
same interruptions of conversation as before. 

Rossini presides at the piano during the three first representa- 
tions after which he receives his 800 or 1000 francs, is invited 
to a grand parting dinner given by his friends, that is to say, by 
the whole town, and he then starts in his veturino, with his port- 
manteau much fuller of music-paper than of other effects, to com- 
mence a similar course in some other town forty miles distant. 
It is usual for him to write to his mother after the three first repre- 
sentations, and send her and his agéd father the two-thirds of the 


* You have given me verses, but not situations. 
{ Inscribed with all humility to the glory of the greatest composer of 
Italy and of the world. 
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little sum he has received. He sets off with ten or twelve se- 
quins in his pocket, the happiest of men, and doubly happy, if 
chance should throw some fellow traveller in his way, whom he 
can quiz in good earnest. On one occasion, as he was travelling 
col veturino from Anconato Reggio, he passed himself off for a 
composer, a mortal enemy of Rossini, and filled up the time by 
singing the most execrable music imaginable to some of the words 
of his own best airs to show his superiority to that animal Rossini, 
ck ong ignorant pretenders to taste had the folly to extol to the 
skies.” 

Such anecdotes sufficiently speak the character of this livel 
composer, and it is to be lamented that they say more for the vi- 
vacity of his feelings than’ for his morals. But what shall be 
thought of a country where such a circumstance as that which we 
are about to narrate, could not only pass with impunity, but af- 
ford a source of such wanton outrage against an individual la- 
menting under the deepest of injuries on the part of the public? 
The celebrated buffo Paccini took the part of Don Geronio the 
ill-fated husband of the intriguing Fiorilla in 41 Turco in Italia. 


“ About the fourth or fifth representation of the piece, all the 
world was busied about the unfortanate event that happened to 
the poor duke of —, and which he did not bear with the most 
stoical fortitude. The particulars of this unfortunate event, which 
he had discovered only that very day, furnished a topic of con- 
versation to the whele of the boxes, Paccini, piqued at seeing 
no attention paid to him, and aware of the circumstances that 
were whispered in every part of the house, began to imitate the 
well known gestures and despair of the unfortunate husband. 
This reprehensible piece of impertinence produced a magical ef- 
fect. Every eye was turned toward the performer, and when he 
produced a handkerchief similar to that which the poor duke in- 
cessantly twirled about in his hand, when speaking of his lament- 
able occurrence, the portrait was at once recognized, and follow- 
ed by a burst of malicious applause. At this very instant, the un- 
fortunate individual himself entered a friend’s box, which was a 
little above the pit. The public rose en masse to enjoy the spec- 
tacle. Not only was the unfortunate husband not aware of the 
effect his presence produced, but scarccly had he taken his seat, 
when he bee out his handkerchief and by his piteous gestures, 
was evidently detailing the affair to a friend. One ought to be 
well acquainted with Italy, and with the keen curiosity which 
exists with regard to the scandalous chronicle of the day, to form 
any idea of the burst of convulsive laughter that echoed from 
every part of the house, at sight of the unconscious husband in 
his box, and Paccini on the stage, with his eyes fixed upon him 
during the whole of the cavatina, which had been encored, copy- 
ing his slightest gestures, and caricaturing them in the most gro- 
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tesque manner conceivable. The orchestra forgot to accompany, 
the police forgot to put an end to the scandal. Happily, some 
good natured friend entered the duke’s box, and by some lucky 
pretence, adroitly drew him from the public gaze. 

Paccini was not publicly horsewhipped on quitting the theatre. 


But we must break from the magic circle of anecdote. Rossi- 
ni is justly condemned for having changed the very nature 
of melody by substituting the ornaments which singers had 
been left to append, as the language of passion. ‘This was 
not his original style of writing, but is called his second man- 
ner, and was occasioned by observing the effect of Velluti’s gra- 
cing. This singer, prodigal of his power of ornament, so re 
changed the whole of the music of his’part in 4ureliano in Pal- 
myra, yet with so much advantage, that while the opera sunk, 
the singer, was lauded to the skies. Henceforward Rossini de- 
termined not to leave a crevice for the singer, but to fill every 
part so full of notes as to permit no interpolation, and hence the 
excessively florid style of his second manner. This determina- 
tion has been still more fatally enforced by writing for Signora 
Colbran, whom he has since married, and who (says the biogra- 
pher) has lost the power of sustaining, and must therefore be in- 
dulged with a profusion of passages. If, indeed, half what is 
averred concerning this lady be true, the frequenters of the king’s 
theatre will require all their respect for the talents of the husband 
to support them in the endurance of the wife. 

It will be no matter of surprise that a composer who having 
numbered no more years than thirty-two, and who has produced 
no fewer than thirty-three entire operas, should have occasionally 
failed. The rapidity is marvellous—the success still more as- 
tonishing. ‘The most terrific instance, however, occurred at Ve- 
nice, in the production of his Maometto secondo, where a storm 
was raised, which lasted from seven in the evening till three in 
the morning, and even the safety of the theatre was compromis- 
ed. All this arose from his indolently neglecting to write (in 
violation of his contract) and from his dressing up some of his old 
works, and endeavouring to foist them upon the public for new. 
He has, however, since conciliated the Venetians by the produc- 
tion of Semiramide. 

fle is now come to receive judgment in person, if that judg- 
ment can be said not to have been already pronounced, in the 
metropolis of England. ~But in fact he has now for some sea- 
sons shared all the honours the British public has to bestow with 
Mozart, for no other operas have stood their ground, and contin- 
ued to occupy the stage of the King’s theatre, but those of these 
composers. Nay, Rossini has, with Mozart, been translated for 
the benefit of all the family of Mr. Iiull, at Covent Garden in the 
winter, and at the Haymarket in the summer. ‘The music shops 
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have subsisted upon his songs and variations, on his airs, and ar- 
rangements of his operas. ‘The drawing rooms of affluent ama- 
teurs, and even the parlours of sober citizens have re-echoed to 
Di tanti palpiti, and Zitti,.zitti, and that best (worst) test of 
captivating melody, the street organ, has brought down wong 8 
nary showers of pence and halfpence from the windows of the 
balconies, by the aid of the same enchanting strains of Rossini. 
Who then shall arraign his ability? Critics and good critics too 
may talk of simplicity and expression till they are tired; all their 
grave objections are answered by a single word—effect; and the 
interpretation of this word, conveyed by Rossini’s music, has been 
understood and allowed from St. Petersburgh to Naples. 


The following relate to his appearance in England. 


Signor Rossini has learned our foible. He has refused to put 
pen to paper for less than 100 guineas, and demands the ver 
trifling compensation of 1,200/, for the copyright of the opera he 
purposes, Deo volente, to compose. 

It afforded him, indeed, a considerable triumph; and as indica- 
ting the strong feeling of what is due to talent, and the liberal 
desire to pay the full homage to genius, the circuinstances are 
alike honourable to those who bestow as to him who receives. 
Never did we witness so early, so vehement a struggle for ad- 
mission. The pay-table was choked; and strength, courage, and 
even a little ferocity, were necessary to enable the lover of the 
all-softening art to pay his half-guinea at the door of the pit. A 
very few minutes authond to fill every part of it. All the world 
of science was there; and when Rossini advanced to his place at 
the pianoforte, he was cheered in the loudest manner—evervy bo- 
dy jumped upon the seats to catch a look of the great man, who 
continued to bow respectfully to the audience. The opera select- 
ed was his Zelmira. 

[t will be seen that, however deficient in probability, a piece 
thus constructed may abound in situations of interest and in pas- 

sion. Such, indeed, is the case with Zelmira. But though per- 
haps it may be said to equal, if not exceed, any of Rossini’s com- 
positions ia the combination of the orchestral accompaniments, 
there is a weight and a gloom about it, which not even the striking 
characteristic of the composer’s manner, his conversion of orna- 
mental passages into the language of expression—no, nor the ve- 
hemence of the style, nor the energy of the instruments, could 
remove; though there is some of the music effectively dramatic 
during the representation, there is not a single bar—not even a 
solitary trait de chant, that the mind carries away. The piece is 
supported by the clangor of drums and trombones (the whole or- 
chestra, by the way, played most intolerably loud,) by great 
splendour, and by some most admirable acting and singing; but 
we left the theatre with little desire to hear the opera again. We 
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think Rossini has made an injudicious choice therefore. It is in- 
ferior to Otello—it is infinitely below Zancredi—nor indeed can 
we think it adds a jot to the composer’s reputation. He was how- 
ever called for, faintly at first, and with some opposition; but the 

erseverance of a few, and the curiosity of the many, aided by 

is fame for other deserts than Zelmira, wrought upon the house, 
and he was led on by Signor Garcia, and supperted by Benelli, the 
acting manager. Few, we believe, in any other situation, would 
have recognized, in the short fat figure they dragged reluctantly 
half a dozen feet from the side scene, the animated Rossini, the 
composer of thirty-three operas, the idol of musical Europe, and 
the irresistible seducer of femzle hearts. 


For the Port Folio. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


‘Tue alteration in the mode of reviewing, which has taken 
place within the memory of those in middle life, may be consid- 
ered as one of the characteristics of the literature of the age. 
Before its commencement, the critic seldom travelled out of the 
work in his hands. He selected its prominent passages, marked 
its predominating character, and stamped it with the seal of ap- 
probation or the stigma of censure. Reviews were no more than 
a sort of furnishing of samples, from which the reader might judge 
for himself of the bulk of the article. But for some time past, a 
new spirit has breathed in England on this species of production. 
The title of a book is generally no more than a text, from which 
the writer discourses on a certain topic. He promulgates his 
own opinions: he vindicates a particular side in the contests of 
science or politics: he brings to the subject a mass of collateral 
knowledge and inquiry: he communicates information collected 
from other books, or from private sources: and a review on the 
modern plan is a series of essays or memoirs, in which the subject 
is handled with an amplitude, a vigour, and often an eloquence, 
seldom met with in the other publications of the day. The po- 
pularity of this species of writing, is sufficiently evinced by the 
proud success of the Edinburgh; by the equal if not surpassing 
glory of its rival, the Quarterly, and by the train of imitators 
which, with more or less success, have arisen at various times by 
their side. In fact, the highest order of genius and talent in En- 
gland, has been exerted in these reviews: and he who possesses 
them, possesses the productions of the eminent literary.men of 
the age. To command such talents, their circulation must neces- 
sarily be extensive: and, on the other hand, this extensive circu- 
lation has given them a prodigious influence on the opinions of 


men, and even on the operations of government. 
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The North American Review, published quarterly in Boston, 
is modelled on that plan which experience has, thus far, proved 
to be in unison with the spirit of the age. It has entered a field 
of honourable competition, and has hitherto supported itself with 
ability and success, and been rewarded by a correspondent re- 
spect and confidence. Its contents are worthy of passing notice, 
as well to remark the popular topics of the day, as to point out to 
our readers what are the subjects there treated of. We shall en- 
deavour occasionally, hereafter, to recur to the contents of future 
numbers. | 

In the number for April, 1824, the first article reviewed is, 
Hodgson’s remarks during a journey through North America, 
in the years 1819, 1820, and 1821. This writer is of a class much 
superior to that train of English beok-making travellers through 
this country, with which we have been annoyed, we believe, be- 
yond any other country that has existed in ancient or modern 
times. The playful satire of this article is sometimes well ap- 
plied, but is carried too far. We consider the “ Remarks” re- 
spectable as a literary performance; and there is a candour and 
justice in many of the facts and observations, in relation to Ame- 
rican manners and society, calculated to give a much more faith- 
ful representation of us, than has been done by Mr. H.’s prede- 
cessors.* 

History of Philosophy, by M. de Gerando, Paris: This article 
contains a view of the progress of philosophy in ancient times, 
and during the dark ages. It is to the general reader not very 
interesting, but creditable to the learning of the writer. He does 
a service who turns the attention of our countrymen to the higher 
fields of science. 

An Abstract of anew Theory of the Earth; by Ira Hill, Bat- 
timore. The reviewer presents an amusing collection of the 
wild vagaries of the human brain in world-making; a subject 
which, were it not for the eminent names connected with it, would 
seem fit only for lunatics. This article successfully applies the 
lash of satyrical humour to Mr. Hill’s exploit. 

Jacob’s Greek Reader, and Schools in the state of New York, 
are short articles, the subjects of which scarce admit of any at- 
tractive dress. 

Journal of a residence in Chili—A review of a work noticed in 
the Port Folio of May.—Some learning as to the authors who have 
written concerning this country is here exhibited, which may. be 
useful to those who desire to acquire information. Why did the 
writer of this article postpone to a future period bis view of the 
revolutionary history and political condition of Chili? It is a most 
ei topic, and ought to have been introduced instead of a 
portion of the present article. Nothing can make the review 


* See in the Port Folio for March last, a review of this work. 
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more interesting, than seizing on such subjects at the first possi- 
ble moments. Qne great excellence of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, consists in their selecting topics of present inter- 
est, and being in advance with their readers in knowledge. Such 
articles are sought with avidity, and are far preferable. to the re- 
currence to ancient books or histories. 

The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea. New York. This popular novel 
is too well known, to be susceptible of much illustration from a 
review, and yet it deserved an article. The reviewer has pro- 
ceeded well enough, considering the difliculty of giving interest 
to a subject with which all his readers were acquainted. 

Marsden’s Visit to New Zealand, and Cruise’s Ten Months’ 
Residence in New Zealand. These are English books. ‘The ar- 
ticle is well done, and comprises full information as to that part 
of the globe. An opportunity is taken to pay a just and eldquent 
tribute to our countryman, Mr. Ledyard, who was the first of that 
class of modern travellers who set at defiance distance and dan- 
ger. The fact of the existence of canibalism in New Zealand, is 
here established by incontrovertible proof. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, London. An intrepid but abortive at- 
tempt to give fea: to an unpopular writer, to appeal from 
the decision of the world, rendered over and over again, without 
partiality or prejudice. Why should Wordsworth be unpopular? 
For no other reason than that he does not interest, nor please his 
readers. It is vainly alleged that he has suffered from the criti- 
cisms of the Edinburgh Review. No review could crush the 
vigour of real genius, any more than it could write dulness into 
renown. Wordsworth has written much; has often been tried 
and as often dismissed with frigid indifference. He will never 
be the poct of the reading world, whatever a few of the initiated 
may choose to say in his praise. Ere long he will be forgotten. 
The verses selected in this article as specimens of Wordsworth’s 
genius, and on which some extravagant panegyric is lavished, are 
jejune and listless in the extreme. How the mind springs from 
them to the pages of Shakspeare or Byron. Malherbe said, that 
the best test of poetry was its being frequently quoted. Who 
quotes Wordsworth? 

Wheaton’s, Johnson’s, and Tyng’s Reports. ‘This is the best 
written article in the number. It is perspicuous and flowing in 
style: the flesh and blood of poetry are thrown over the dry bones 
of black letter and statutes at large. It is singular that a review 
of law books should be apparelled in more elegance of composi- 
tion than any other article! We do not, however, accede to all 
its reasoning, 

Tanner’s and Lucas’s Atlas, are noticed, with a designation of 
their respective merits. 

Heeren’s politics of Ancient Greece, translated by Mr. Ban- 
croft. Boston. A good article, yet somewhat fanciful. Who ever 
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vefore thought of comparing the Trojan war to the war of 1776, 
and the Persian war to that of 1812? They are alike, because 
they are both wars; but it would be hard to find any other points 
of resemblance. 

We part from this number, however, on the whole, with a sen- 
sation of »yleasure: and we anticipate from the growing spirit of 
the country, a continued supply of good materials, in a depart- 
ment which has been se successfully erected. 


—— + oo 


PERCY MALLORY, A NOVEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF PEN OWEN. 


Ir’s a pretty practice this, upon “ the living subject;”” and we 
are inventing (only it must be a great secret) an improved system 
of “operative” surgery, by which we propose, shortly, to “cut 
up” authors in an entirely new way! In the meantime, however, 
we will open Monsieur Pen Owen, “from the systole, to the di- 
astole.”’>—-So!—one cut across the abdomen, from right to left; 
another incision (transverse) abeut from eight to eleven inches. 
There! now we shall see what the gentleman is made of. 

The author ef “ Percy Mallory” has great talents, and his 
books will be generally read; but, either he has not the knack of 
managing a narrative, or he will not be at the trouble of exerci- 
sing it. His main excellence lies in the rapidity and boldness 
with which he sketches character. He is a quick observer of 
men’s habits and oddities, and has a clever sort of idea of their 
passions and affections; he writes a smart, petillawt dialogue, with 
great apparent facility, and gives the chit chat, in general, of a 
mixed company, with an adroitness hardly to be exceeded. 

« Percy Mallory,” otherwise “ Percy Rycott,” otherwise “ Per- 
cy Clarendon—Lord Brandon,” begins his acquaintance with the 
reader when he is no more than three months old. At that “ ten- 
der age,” he is stolen (or charged to be stolen) from the house of 
his (supposed) father, « Levison Rycott, Esq.,” of Cumberland. 
After giving-a great deal of trouble at the London police offices, 
and at the O!d Bailey, he occasions the “ deportation” of two la- 
dies, “ Alice Halpin,” and “Judith Mallory,” the last of whom, 
(even while under sentence,) swears to him for her child; and, at 
eighteen, (having duly been reconducted to the north,) being 
stout—valiant—handsome—and a “ cragsman,” he meets with a 
rock adventure—rather too much like that of Lovel in The Anti- 
aan rescues “ Miss Loo Bellenden,” from a jeopardy, in- 
to which Heaven alone knows how she ever could have fallen. 

The lady being carried to a cottage, near « Wolston Worthy,” 
(Mr. Rycott’s seat,) a servant is sent, post-haste, for medical as- 
sistance. , 
AuGusT, 1824.—no. 268. 16 
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«Dr. Drizzlethwaite, as he was called, at length made his ap- 
pearance; and, although his horse was covered with dust and 
foam, the gentleman himself was cool and collected, as if he had 
just passed from one room to another. 

“«For Heaven’s sake, my dear Drizzle,’ cried Percy, ‘make 
haste—every moment is precious.’ 

“ The other, taking out his watch, seemed to be calculating the 
time he had taken in reaching his present destination, as a sort 
of tacit answer to the young man’s impetuosity. He returned the 
watch to his fob—and, repeating in a low tone of voice, * Thirty- 
seven minutes and two seconds,’ quietly drew a chair, and seated 
himself, whilst he deliberately took his hat from his head. He 
wiped off a few particles of dust from it with one of his gloves, 
which he had methodically drawn from his hand.” 


Mr, Percy becomes fidgety. 


«Come, come,’ he impatiently repeated more than once, of 
which Dr. Drizzlethwaite seemed to take no note whatever—his 
attention being evidently pre-occupied in unbuttoning the over- 
alls which had been the safeguard and protection of a pair of 
highly polished boots, now slowly disclosing themselves to view. 

«« Why—Dr. Drizzlethwaite!’ 

«Sir, responded the doctor, as he turned up his head side- 
wise from discharging the last button at his heel. 

«« The patient.’ 

«« True,’ answered the imperturbable doctor, as he neatly fold- 
ed up the leathern appurtenances, and turned them over the back 
of a chair. 

“Will you—will you go up stairs, sir?? demanded Percy, out 
of all patience with this son of Esculapius, although well acquaint- 
ed with his habits, which might—as they had often done—afford 
food for a passing joke—but were insufferable in a moment of real 
agitation and anxiety. 

«<«1T will, Mr. Percy—but first,’ pulling down his shirt sleeves, 
and adjusting the buckle of his stock, * the case?” : 

After some provoking questions the Doctor followed slowly 


up the narrow staircase, and Percy retreated to the lower apart- 
ment. 


Dr. Drizzle finds it expedient “to bleed.” Meanwhile, our 
hero frets up and down the cottage kitchen; and at last knocks 
the doctor’s overalls into the fire. 


At length the landlady descends, and is going towards the 
house-door. : 


“Percy caught her arm, and arrested her progress. ‘ Where 
are you going? What, in the name of Heaven, do'you want:’ 
“« The doctor’s horse, sweetheart.’ 
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«* Psha! the doctor can’t have his horse yet. How is the young 
lady? how has she borne r 

“Here the doctor’s long well-polished boots appeared on the 
upper part of the staircase, and gradually brought after them the 
rest of his long gaunt figure, bent nearly double, in order to bear 
him harmless from its shelving roof and contracted walls.” 


Percy assists him, and (of course) nearly breaks his neck. 


“« How now, master Percy?’ cried he, rather more rapidly than 
was his wont. 

“« A thousand pardons, my good doctor; but how is the lady? 
how has she borne the operation? how is she affected? any frac- 
ture? any , 

«« Can’t answer ten questions at a time.’ 

«« Nay, nay then, how is she? is she in danger?? 

«It is impossible to say.’ 

«« Have you then doubts? 

««« Never come to hasty conclusions—where’s my horse, good 
woman?’ 

«« Why, you—you wouldn’t leave me in this state? 

«« Why, what ails thee?’ instinctively advancing his hand to 
feel his pulse. 

««* Will you not tell me how the suffering angel ist’ 

««* No acquaintance with angels.’ 

«* Your patient above stairs, thenr’ 

««T have said ? 

«« Will she die?’ 

«* Perhaps not.’ 

«<« Only perhaps? Good God! doctor, do you really think there 
is a chancer’ 

««'Phere is always a chance.’ 

*« And only a chance?’ 

«« What wouldst have?’ 

«<A certainty—a hope at least—nay, do not trifle with me.’ 

«««[—I trifle, Mr. Percy! cried the doctor, with something like 
an air of surprise. 

«“« Psha! [ mean—do you think—do you think she is in imme- 
diate danger?’ 

* « Not exactly.’ 

««'Then, why did you not say so before?’ asked Percy, pee- 
vishly. 

«* Because you did’nt put the question.’ 

«Did [ not ask whether she was in danger? Did I not inquire 
her state? her ? 

«Repeat, I can’t answer ten questions at ouce.’ 

«Ts she suffering?’ 

«Suppose so—sickness is suffering. What has happened to 
my spatterdashes, woman?’ vainly trying to button them. 
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« « Nothing, your honour, I’ll be sworn.’ 

«* Nothing, fah! been in the fire.’ 

«¢ fH take my Bible oath, your honour.’ 

««*DPon’t do that, Goody, interrupted Percy, ‘for, in the fire 
they certainly have been; and { wish they had been burned to 
ashes,’ added he, grinding his teeth at the phlegmatic doctor. 

««Mr. Percy Rycott!’ 

«« Yes, you.are enough to drive one mad.’ 

“« Mad, in verity,’ returned the doctor, with perfect song froid, 
as he rose up from the vain attempt to reconcile and bring toge- 
ther the lower buttons and buttonholes of the shrivelled straps of 
his overalls, or spatterdashes, as he preferred to call them. 

« «Good day, mistress; keep her cool; bariey-water; panada.’ 

«* Yes, your honour; I’ll take care of her as if she were my 
own.’ 

«“« Thine!’ muttered Percy, as he looked upon the woman with 
horrer, at the bare supposition of her being even of the same spe- 
cies. 

« «T will see her friends,’ said the doctor, as he stalked out of 
the door, again stooping to make good his retreat. 

“Her friends!’ exclaimed Percy, as he caught at Drizzieth- 
waite’s arm, and had again nearly overset him, ‘do you know 
them? 

«« What then?’ 

«« Will you not tell me?’ 

«<« And why?? 

**« Because I wish to be informed.’ 

« © Wish—wish to burn my spatterdashes!? 

«<«Tll give you a dozen new pair.’ 

*¢ Hold the stirrup, man, there.’ 

«« Will you, or will you not tell me?’ fiercely demanded Per- 
cy, seizing the bridle, 1s the doctor seated himself in the saddle. 

«If not?’ coolly, asked the doctor. 

«« Then you are 

« «Off! interrupted the doctor, who, striking the spurs into his 
inare’s sides, jerked the bridle out of Percy’s hand, and threw 
him nearly to the ground, whilst, upright as a dart, and collected 
as if nothing had happened, he cantered away without once deign- 
ing to turn his head upon his enraged opponent.” 





After an interview with Miss Bellenden, with whom he be- 
comes desperately in love, Mr. Percy rides to “ Glendara Lodge,” 
and frightens a French governess into fits. He teturns to the 
cottage, but Miss Bellenden is gone—her aunt, Miss Norcliffe, 
(advised by Dr. Drizzlethwaite) having kidnapped her in the 
meantime. Then, having nowhere else to go, he goes back to the 
house of his father. 


Mr. Rycott, of Wolston Worthy, is a valetudinarian, and half 
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a hypochondriac, despotic—kind-hearted—but impatient of con- 
tradiction. His character is a sketch, in lines, spirited enough. 

A servant has been dispatched in pursuit of Percy, with orders 
to say, that “ Mr. Rycott is dying.” Percy finds his father in ap- 
parent health; but professes to be “ sorry,”? nevertheless, for his 
absence. 

“Sorry, sorry, what good will your sorrow do, you graceless 
dog? Hey! will it cure the gout? will it drive from the vitals when 
your insolent, audacious? : 

“© Indeed, my dear sir, | was not aware , 

“« Not aware—not aware of my commands?” 

“« Your commands ; 

“«Have I not a thousand times forbidden you to repeat my 
words? Did I not forbid you to leave the room, and did I not 
bawl after you till I had nearly broken a blood vessel in my lungs? 
I believe I spat bloods Ask your mother there?’ addressing his 
lady, who sat un the other side the fire-place.” 


Mrs. Rycott is a quiet woman. 


«<I think it was snuff, Mr. Rycott,’ replied she, with most pro- 
voking inigicity of tone and manner. — 

«« You think, you think! why shouldn’t it have been blood? an- 
swer me that.’ 

«Only because I don’t think : 

«« Think, think again; what has a woman to do with thinking? 
The boy has inherited it, and presumes to think for himself and 
set his father at nought.’ 

“<¢] protest, sir,’ interrupted the son, ‘I had no intention of 

iving effence.’ 

«“« Who’s the best judge of that, sirrah? Did I not command you 
to stay? did you not bounce out of the window?’ 

«It was to save a life more valuable ; 

«« Than your father’s, thou unnatural, hardened, young 

« «Excuse me, sir.’ 

« «7 will not excuse you, sir.’ 

«<«T have done.’ 

««* You have not done, sir; you shall not have done; I will not 
have my authority disputed in my own house; your mother, there, 
never disputes.’ 

«« Never, my dear.’ 

« «1m sure, sir,’ said Percy, ‘ I never did.’ 

“«* Because I couldn’t suffer it, by Jove! nor will I suffer it 
now. Why don’t you answer? are you dumb, or sulky, or 
Now, I dare swear, in your heart you are setting up your father 
as an oppressive, tyrannical, old , 

«<« Who, I, sir?? 

“© Yes, you, sir! deny it if you can? 


Percy has a conscience, and is silent. 
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«<«Deny it, deny it, sir, in so many words, if you can; I in- 
3ist-———’ 

“* Why, sir, indeed, I am sorry.’ 

“ «No doubt, no doubt; for having such a cruel, overbearing, 
hard-hearted father; but, by Jove : 

«* No, sir; but I cannot help thinking it hard that I should in- 
cur your anger for nothing but-——’ 

“* For nothing; and so, sir, to disobey your father’s solemn in- 
junctions, to leave the house merely because he enjoined you to 
stay in it; to exasperate a man, and that man your tender parent, 
whose life you know hangs by a thread, by a hair; with the gout 
flying about him and only waiting an opportunity to fix on some 
vital part, with lungs like a honeycomb! By Jove, sir 1 

*“« Indeed, sir, I knew no such thing.’ 

“* You did’nt; you haven’t heard me declare it over and over 
again—the arthritica vaga—the 4 

«© Yes, sir,—but I remember your saying so from my cradle.’ 

«*¢ Oh! is it so, Mr. Wise Acre?—You don’t credit it?—Your 
father’s an old fool—a hypochondriac, as that blockhead Driz- 
zlethwaite had the effrontery—and he alone—to call me—a—’ 


Percy ventures something about “ nervous apprehensions.” 
« « Nerves!—nerves!—out of my sight! By Jove!—to be told by 


my own child—my own lawfully begotten son—that all my dead- 
ly symptoms are mere nervous affections!’ ” 


Perey would fain be heard out. 


“* Hear you out!—what need of it? Have I not heard enought 
—to be told by a boy—an imp—a suckling—a babe—Zounds:— 
there’s my fatal vertigo—ring, ring for Schwartz.’ 


[Schwartz is a German quack, retained in the house; he does 
not come at the first ring. | 

“«Ring—ring again; do you wish me to go off in an apoplexy 
before your eyes—without aid—without—Ring—twice—twice.’ 
He was obeyed, and a stranger perhaps would have been surpris- 
ed at seeing Mrs. Rycott quietly resume her place, and her knot- 
ting-needle, as if nothing had occurred. But she was used to 











_ this sort of scene, and knew that the best .remedy was near at 


hand! 

«« The devil’s in you all, I believe,’ exclaimed her husband, as 
he held both his hands to his head, in seeming apprehension of its 
bursting asunder. ‘Why don’t you run, sirrah, and bring the 
fellow here neck and crop? By Jove, you are all in a conspiracy 
against me.’ Off ran Percy, happy in the opportunity of escaping. 
‘ Will the scoundrel never come? Ring again, woman; ring till the 
spring break—I’ll trounce the negligent puppy-—Ay, ay, its all 
ever—lI feel the effect of the bursting of that vessel.’ 

“« It was snuff, I assure you, Mr. Rycott.”’ 
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At last Schwartz comes; and his German English is very hap- 
py- The dialogue of the French Governess (in several conversa- 
tions) is equally so. . | 

«Qh! Schwartz, my faithful fellow, I verily believe I am go- 
ing off in earnest now.’ | 

“6 Bah!’ ‘ 

“< It’s no bah, Schwartz, I feel ithere” = 

“« You feeln it everywhere—vat the deivel ish the fagary you 
get—the Kimmer meid com to me, and say her mashter ish e- 
ing for life or de dead, and here you look plomp and fraish like 
your own Anglish rindfleish.’ P 

«Plethora, Plethora, be assured my good Schwartz. 

«¢ Pll no be assured of no soch ding—your polse beat von, two, 
dree, like de clock; and. tish nodding bot von great passion. 

“« My head throbs, Schwartz, and there’s no pulsation at the 
heart.’ 

“« Vat den, as the heart got into de head?” 

««T must lose blood.’ 

“Lose the deivel. Doctor Dweezempate, swear you bleed 
yourself into wasser—dat is drobzey.’ 

«¢ What am I to do, Schwartz?’ 

*« Noding ad all 

«¢ With this pulse?’ 

“< Tish no polse.’ 

“No pulse! then its all over with me, indeed,’ cs 

“Tish no ower wid you, bein quiet, and no scolden de weil 
and child. 

«IT have no patiente with them.’ ) 

“*T zee—I know dat quite a well enough.’ 

“« They think nothing’s the matter with me.’ 

“¢ Dere is noding de matter wid you, I say, and dats true. 

“* Ay, Schwartz, but you are tender of me, and know my con- 
stitution.’ : 

“*« Well, den, cannot you be zatisfied?’ 

“<«T must be.’ vated 

“«Eef you pot yourzelf in soch grand passion just for noding 
at all.’ | 

“« For nothing at allt? dd 

“* T say, joost for noding at all—you vil borzt some blode vein. 

“« My God!’ 

“ «Td ish true, pon mein zole.’ 

“*T wont, I wont utter a word,’ : 
ade Nonseince—you speak wer well; but no speak in von pas- 
sion.’ 

“<P il try’ ie 

“* Mein Gode! you most do eet, or you shall die. 

“«¢ Die!? 
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«« Like ein dog.’ 

«You may go, Schwartz.’ 

*¢[ need note to have com, dat I zee.’ 

« And away stalked Mynheer Schwartz.” 


There is a scene after dinner, in which Mr. Rycott determines 
not to be in a passion, quite as good, or better than the above. 

Our friend Percy is forbidden ever to think of Miss Bellenden, 
to whose birth, as well as fortune, his father has some objection. 
and is commanded to march, without a moment’s loss of time, on 
a visit to the mansion of “ Sir Hugh Ferebee de Lacy.” 

The tenth and eleventh chapters lie at “ Lacy Royal,” and are 
incomparably the most characteristic in the book; but we do not 
yet arrive at them. 

Being ordered to go straight to Lacy Royal, Percy can do no 
less than go straight to Glendara. 

On his way, he meets a gipsy—the “Mrs. Halpin,” who pur- 
loined him in his infancy—who warns him from his morning call, 
and from Miss Bellenden altogether. He goes, however, to Glen- 
dara, (where there is a brouillerie, that we have not room to ex- 
tract)—discovers Miss Bellenden in a strange kind of durance— 
quarrels with her aunt, and shakes a methodist parson. He finds 
an ally in the French lady, whom he had frightened into fits; and 
departs, in ill spirits, for the domicile of the De Lacy’s. 

Sir Hugh de Lacy claims to be a branch of the “ Grandison” 
family—A descendant from the same stock with Richardson’s 
«Sir Charles,” and an inheritor of that gentleman’s style, opi- 
nions, and deportment; of course his house, his lady, all his per- 
sonal arrangements, are in the ultra manner of the veille cour. 
He is a little bit of a coxcomb—quite without being aware of it; 
but full of high sentiment and chivalrous feeling. 

The dinner scene at Lacy Royal is the very best bit in these 
three volumes. Our hero, Sir Hugh, Lady Rodolpha, and Miss 
Gertrude de Lacy, are present. ‘The chaplain is away upon bu- 
siness, and “ Grandison de Lacy,” the eldest son, is absent, mak- 
ing the tour of Europe. 

Mr. Percy, being a lover, is necessarily too late for dinner. 

“«T beg ten thousand pardons, Sir Hugh—Lady Rodolpha— 
but ? 

«« Tady Rodolpha’s hand awaits you, Mr. Percy Rycott; we 
will discuss your apologies at a more convenient moment. Din- 
ner has waited near seven minutes.’ 


Oh this politeness! and the cursed stop-watch calculation too! 


“ Percy led forward the hostess in all the pomp of Mecklin 
lappets, point ruffles, and damask drapery, that moved without 
the rumple of a fold, like a Dutch toy on wheels. He would have 
made his peace during the journey across a hall that traversed the 
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whole depth of the mansion, and through a suite of papered and 
bagged apartments, which led to the salon a diner, but a very 
short observation of her ladyship’s checked his first attempt. 
“* There were few points,’ she remarked, ‘in which good Sir 
Hugh was so particular as punctuality in all engagements.’ 
«Percy said no more. Her ladyship, on their arrival, took her 
seat at the head of the table; Sir Hugh seated himself at the bot- 


tom; Miss Gertrude, and Percy, vis-a-vis, made up the partie 
carree.” 


It is in this partie carree chit-chat, that our author always ex- 
cels. 


« «Good Dr. Paterson is obliged to absent himself, on account 
of some urgent business at Kendal,’ observed Lady Rodolpha, as 
a sort of implied apology to Percy, for Sir Hugh taking upon him- 
self the duty of saying grace. 

«<« Indeed! sighed Percy, viewing the formidable array of do- 
mestics planted round him, as if presenting a new barrier against 
escape, which seemed to engage his speculations to the exclusion 
of every thing else. 

« After a long pause, * Tell Mrs. Knowles,’ said Sir Hugh, look- 
ing benevolently towards the butler, whilst his eyes watered, and 
the colour in his cheeks was something heightened, ‘ that she has 
been rather too bountiful with her seasoning in the soup.’ 

“Certainly, Sir Hugh; but I had informed Mrs. Knowles, Sir 
Hugh, that her ladyship, on ‘Tuesday last, thought the vermicelli 
rather insipid.’ 

««« Excellent Roland,’ interrupted her ladyship, * you recollect 
my most trifling wishes.’ 

«« They are our law, my ladys and, at the signal, all the gray- 
headed livery-men bowed in token of their sympathy. 

«« Extremes,’ observed Sir Hugh, with a smile, ‘are generally 
pernicious. And so, my good Lady Rodolpha, I have been a mar- 
tyr in your cause; your ladyship cannot do less than assuage my 
torments by a glass of Madeira.’ 

«« God forbid,’ returned the gracious lady, ‘ that I should ever 
be the occasion of torment to my ever-indulgent Sir Hugh. But I 
flatter myself, if your present sufferings can be so easily relieved, 
they have not been very excruciating? Am I nota saucy crea- 


ture, Sir Hugh?’ ” 
This speaking in parables is really beautiful! 


«« You are all excellence, and are never more endeared to me 
than when your ladyship suffers your little playfulness of fancy 
to animate our happy domestic circle.—Good Roland, a glass of 
old Madeira to your excellent lady.’ ” 


There’s no a must positively try the style our- 
selves. ‘“ Excellent What’s-your-name, a small glass of warm 
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brandy and water—(we drink)—Why, you first-born of Satan 
did we bid you bring it us boiling hot?”—But, to continue,— 


«© You have forgiven Mrs. Knowles, my best of friends,’ 
said Lady Rodolpha, with one of her most winning smiles, ‘ for 
her bountiful extreme.’ 

«« Sweetly en ging Lady Rodolpha! had I really cause of of- 
fence, your ladyship’s happy mode of intercession would make me 
forget it, in the admiration of a talent so peculiarly your own.’ 

“ «Kind Sir Hugh!—you will make me vain.’ 

« «No one has more reason—no one is less likely to become se 
than Lady Rodolpha de Lacy.’ 

«TI declare, Sir Hugh, you make me blush ; 

“<«¥For a naughty world, excellent woman, but never for your- 
self. Worthy Roland: turning to the butler, ‘ tell Mrs. Knowles 
that her soup is like all she does—she is indeed a most excellent 
person.’ 

“© You are the most charitable—Sir Hugh,’ said her ladyship, 
in a subdued tone of voice. 

«“«It is my humble effort to be so—it is the duty of us all to be 
so. Tell her, good Roland, that her soup is admirable; but add, 
as from yourself, that perhaps it would suit the taste of Lady Ro- 
dolpha and myself better, were it, in future, less highly seasoned.’ 

«¢] shall, Sir Hugh—What a master!’ was added. in a half 
whisper to Mrs. Polson, who stood retired—and was seconded by 
a bend, as before, trom every one of the gray-headed circle in 
worsted lace.” 


Sir Hugh continues to be tedious, and makes an observation 
touching “ the moral virtues.” Percy, at the same moment, asks 
Lady Rodolpha for “ some trout—before it is cold.” Miss Ger- 
trude smiles, and Lady Rodolpha requests the cause. 


«« Why, dear mamma—I really am ashamed of myself—I was 
only thinking of Percy’s interruption.’ 

“<« Mister Percy, now, if you please, my excellent Gertrude.’ 

« The girl blushed again! 

««« Say on, sweet innocence,’ said Sir Hugh, in an encouraging 
tone—for a subject once introduced was never suffered to die a 
natural death. : 

««Qnly, sir, I was struck by the odd circumstance of Mr. 
Percy 4 

““« What have I done, Gertrude?’ asked Percy, looking up from 
his plate. 


(The cause of action—the trout—having ceased, no doubt, to be 
de existentibus.) 

«« Miss Gertrude, Mr. Percy Rycott, is about to inform us,’ ob- 
served Lady Rodolpha, drawing herself up in form. 

«* Merely,’ continued the hesitating girl, ‘ that he should think 
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Percy Mallory. 181 


of the fish being cold, just as papa was talking of—talking of— 
moral virtues.’ 

“«T beg pardon,’ said Percy; ‘but I thought Sir Hugh had been 
scolding the cook for putting too much pepper in the soup.’ 

*©« JT scold! Mr. Percy Rycott!’ 

«Sir Hugh Ferebee de Lacy scold his domestics!’ exclaimed 
her ladyship, with a look of utter dismay. 

«“ A sudden convulsive movement agitated the whole line of 
domestics. 

“«It is clear that my good young friend,’ observed Sir Hugh, 
‘did not pay very particular attention to the few observations 
which the occasion appeared to require.’ 

“<The transition from soup to fish was natural,’ said Percy, 
laughing, in the obvious desire to avoid any farther explanation. 

“«T should rather have said artificial, my good Mr. Percy, as 
it is habit only which ‘ 

‘ «Habit is second nature, you know, Sir Hugh; and there- 
ore ——’ 

«««T must not be interrupted, Mr. Percy ——’ ” 


And the bare cours of such a heresy so startles the servant 
who is changing Sir Hugh’s plate, that he lets it fall, and disposes 
the contents over his master’s laced waistcoat. 


“The poor man apologized and trembled. Mr. Butler pushed 
the man with some rudeness from the post of honour, and frowned 
on him, whilst he applied his napkin to the part affected. 

«¢Tts no matter,’ observed Sir Hugh, collecting all his benevo- 
lence of manner (which appeared to be necessary on the occa- 
sion;) ‘ Good Richard did not intend it.’ 

«No, indeed, your honour, Sir Hugh.’ 

“<T'am perfectly assured of that—Go, my worthy Richard, you 
had better retire; you seem much agitated.’ 

«¢ Such a clumsy fellow!’ muttered the steward. 

« «Such a master!’ repeated the butler. 

««* God bless him!’ whispered the liveried semi-chorus. 

«“¢ The Dresden set, too!” exclaimed Mr. Polson, the steward, in 
a louder and more emphatic tone of voice.” 


This last fact almost ruffles the pile of her ladyship’s velvet; 
but she observes that— 


“«Good Richard must not have his mind disturbed by that re- 
flection.’ 

“* Heavenly, considerate being!’ cried Sir Hugh, who stood in 
the act of being rubbed down, like one of his own long-tailed 
coach horses, by his zealous grooms. ‘Thou 

“«« Mistress of thyself, though china fall!” 


This quotation is out of its place. Sir Hugh is eit se- 
rious in all his commendations of Lady Rodolpha, and would be 
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shocked at the very idea of a joke upon such a subject. Even the 
spilling of the soup, however, cannot break the thread of the wor- 
thy baronet’s reflections; and he is getting back to the analysis of 
“the moral virtues,” when the sound of a carriage, under the 
windows, makes a diversion in Percy’s favour. This is Grandison 
de Lacy—returned from his travels. The servants are drawn up, 
in form, in the avenue; and the dinner party adjourns to receive 
him, at the entrance of the great hall. 

There was ample time, as well as space, to afford the worthy 
host and hostess a full opportunity of making their observations 
upon the person and appearance of Mr. Grandison de Lacy. 


«¢* The excellent youth still preserves the dignified deportment 
of the family,’ observed the Baronet complacently to his lady. 

“*Ingenuous Grandison!—But what, my good Sir Hugh, has 
the beloved child of my heart tied round his neck?’ 

“ a a Belcher,’ interrupted Percy, thrusting his head for- 
ward. 

“* Mr. Percy Rycott!—we are not accustomed to : 

“* Good heavens!’ exclaimed Lady Rodolpha, ‘ he walks lame— 
{ trust no accident——’ 

“* Harbour no fears, my too sensitive Lady Rodolpha,’ said Sir 
Hugh, soothingly, 

“* His eyes seem affected, papa,’ whispered Miss Gertrude. 
‘Grandison never used a glass before he left England.’ 

“‘* None of the Grandisons were near-sighted,’ said her lady- 
ship, who had also observed that he was eying every thing and 
every person through his glass. But there was no more time for 
observation, the hero approached.” 


The second volume opens with a visit (again) from our friend 
Dr. Drizzlethwaite. Before Mr. Percy sent for him to Miss Bel- 
lenden—now, Miss Bellenden sends for him to Mr. Percy. 

The Doctor arrives (it being very early in the morning) with- 
out having made his toilet; and he shaves himself at the sick man’s 
bedside—using the French governess’s flounced petticoat by way 
of dressing gown.—Medical men near town use Packwood’s pa- 
tent razor,—which enables them to shave on horseback, as they 
come along.—The story then, for about two hundred pages, grows 
very intricate indeed. Mr. Rycott, going to Miss Bellenden’s to 
fetch his son home, meets with a Mrs. Wigram (the ci devant 
Judy Mallory, who was transported for filching our hero from his 
nursery;) and Mrs. Mallory (as she had done at the Old Bailey) 
again claims Percy for her child. This strange issue is eventual- 
ly tried at law, and Mrs. Wigram is successful. Mrs Rycott is 
broken-hearted, and would compromise; but Percy (now Mallory) 
becomes heroic. Miss Bellenden owns her passion for him; but 
he renounces both love and fortune; and starting for London, to 
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Percy Mallory. 133 


pens himself for the Bar,—takes leave of his long supposed 
ather. 

The parting interview between Percy and Mr. Rycott is a fair 
example of our author’s talents for serious writing; but it is long, 
and we must limit our extract from it almost to a single passage. 

The question is as to our hero’s marriage with Miss Bellenden. 
He alleges his poverty, and refuses to let Mr. Rycott remove the 
obstacle. Itis Mr. Rycott here who replies— 


“* By Jove! sir, I will be obeyed. Not now—not now—you 
have it all your own way, and I cannot, must not, deny that you 
are right; but my time may come, nay, shall come—yes, sirrah, 
when these old bones are whitening in their grave—when my ca- 
prices, and my whims, and my fancies, are consigned to the vault 
of all the Capulets.’ 

« « Heaven, in its mercy, long avert the day!’ 

“*] believe you love me, Percy;’—and again the old man was 
softened. ‘I-will not press you; you have much to contend with. 
It is a heavy, cruel reverse, and you bear it better, far better, than 
your poor deserted father;’ and he grasped the hands of Percy, 
whilst he attempted to raise his eyes to his face. ‘I have run riot 
so long, Percy, and commanded others until I have no command 
over myself. Go, whilst I am able to part with you. You, Percy, 
my-beloved boy,’—and he paused tremulously, ‘are no longer my 
son; but’ and he seemed at once animated by a new spirit 
equally remote from querulousness and impetuosity, as he so- 
lemnly rose from his Ra and pressed the youth in his arms, 
‘but you are my ueIr!—Speak not, object not—what I have, or 
may have, in this world, was destined to you from the hour I 
hoped—I thought—I possessed a son. Not an act, not a word, 
not a thought from your cradle to this hour, has cast a shade over 
your claims to my affection. Do not speak to me; [ cannot bear 
it. On this point I am absolute, and [ have a right to be so. 
There is not, on the wide surface of the globe, a being who has a 
claim ime my property, much less upon my affection, except 
yourself. Not a word—for once there is virtue in despotism.’ ” 


The chief fault of this separation is, that there seems very little 
reason why it should take place. Percy Mallory, however, goes 
to London, recommended to Mr. Clement Dossiter, attorney at 
law, of Chancery Lane; and he becomes acquainted with Mr. 
Dossiter’s son, Mr. Clarendon Dossiter, who lays.a plan for plun- 
dering him at the gaming-table. The intrigue is at last frustrated 
by the interference of Grandison de Lacy, who now appears as a 
dashing, but an intelligent and respectable young man. 

Modish parties have been hacked out, over and over again, as 
subjects among novel writers; but De Lacy’s cabriolet Is the first 
of those vehicles (we believe) that has been described in point. 


“His (Percy’s) surprises were not destined to end here; for, 
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when fairly landed on the outside of the threshold, instead of a 
carriage, which he concluded would be either a chariot or a coach, 
he perceived drawn up to the side of the pavement, a non-descript 
vehicle, which appeared, at first sight, like a French bonnet in 
mourning. 

« «In with you, Percy,’ cried De Lacy, ponies to the machine. 
‘ Birtwhistle, you must walk,’ and the shadow lost its grade in 
departing from its substance.” 


Mr. Birtwhistle is a sort of hanger on; not a true Toapy (though 
he is called one) to De Lacy, whom the author afterwards, most 
unexpectedly, marries to Miss Gertrude. 


«<«In with you, Percy,’ said De Lacy. 

«<« Tn!—how?”? 

««« Thus,’ replied he, ducking his own head under the leathern 
pent-house, whilst one servant stood at the horse’s head, who was 
fidgetting and plunging amid the tumult about him; and another 
held down the front, or apron, as he dived into the vehicle. Dex- 
terously seizing the reins, he held out his spare hand as a guide 
to Percy, to place him by his side. Seeing the disposition of the 
horse, the latter was perfectly aware, that to hesitate was to be 
lest; and, trusting to his pilot, he made the leap in the dark, and 
found himself, in two seconds, fast bound, and locked in a sort of 
band-box, or rather pillory, where the head and hands of the cha- 
rioteer only were visible above board; and, if the mob of rival 
contenders by whom they were surrounded, had been at liberty to 
bestow as much manual as oral filth upon the ‘Gemman sarvey,’ 
and his ‘ Frenchy go cait,’ their position would have been still 
more appropriate; for, be it known, that this was the first spring 
in which the French discoveries in comfort and carriage-building 
had been translated into English in the form of ‘ noddies,’ or, 
more technically speaking, ‘cabriolets,’ as dandy conveyances to 
operas and parties.” 


Lord Harweden dies—Mr. Rycott succeeds to his title and es- 
tate. Lord Brandon is ascertained to have been the mysterious 
son of Judy Mallory, and Percy belongs again to his original re- 
puted parents! Then there is mercy for the rogues of the piece, 
and marriage for the young people!—One or two caitiffs more are 
transported—just to match the end of the book with the begin- 
ning!—And the author concludes with an apology for the intri- 
cacy of his tale, observing, that the true is not always the probable; 
which position, as regards the “ true,” may be perfectly sound; 
but the probability of falsehood should certainly be invariable. 

We have used up our allowance of room for selection; and the 
diffuse style in which the author of Percy Mallory succeeds best, 
would make short extracts unavailing. There are many admira- 
ble things in the last volume, mixed with a great deal that is slo- 
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venly. The scene in which Percy, by Dossiter’s contrivance, is 
taken for a madman, is one of the best hits in the book. Dr. Bee- 
kerdyke, the lunatic professor, is very hapily touched indeed. 
We feel sure, through all his solemnity, that he has a strait waist- 
coat in his pocket. And, indeed, the whole scene in which he 
questions and cross-examines his supposed patient, shows so much 
acquaintance with the etiquette of Bedlam, that we are not sure 
that our author is not a mad doctor himself. 

But be he what he may—and if he were even a mad man, much 
less a mad-doctor, we should on that score raise no objection to 
him—he has talent, and a vast deal of talent, if he would but take 
the trouble to make the best use of it. His present work is better, 
upon the whole, than Pen Owen; but its faults (and they are not 
few) are pretty generally of the same character. In both novels, 
the great charm lies unquestionably in the display of a very ex- 
traordinary measure of practical shrewdness and knowledge of 
life. In addition to this, Pen Owen had a strong spice of political, 
and this book has a err; spice of romantic interest. The author 
appears to be gaining skill as to the management of fable; although 
we are far from wishing him to believe that he is not still much 
below what he might make himself as to this point. In that and 
other minor matters he may and must improve; we certainly can 
scarcely hope to see him better than he is already, in regard to 
certain qualifications of a much higher order—qualifications in 
which he certainly is not surpassed by any living author, in any 
style whatever—the charming idiomatic character of his lan- 
guage—the native flow of his wit—his keen satire and thorough 
acquaintance with man, as man exists in the 19th century, and 
more especially as he exists in Lonpon. 
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THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 


BY SCHILLER. 


“'Taxs ye the world! I give it ye forever; 

(Said Jove, mankind addressing,) for I mean ye 
To hold it as your heritage: so sever 

The earth like brothers, as ye please, between ye!” 


All who had hands took what they could: the needy, 
Both young.and old, most busily employ’d them; 

The ploughman had the fields; the lord, more greedy, 
Seized on the woods for chase, and he enjoy’d them. 


To fill his stores the tradesman took all sly ways; 
The abbot had the vineyards in partition; 
The king kept all the bridges and the high-ways, 
And claim’d a tenth of all things in addition. 
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Long after the division was completed, 

In came the absent Poet, from a distance: 
Alas! ’twas over, not to be repeated; 

All giv’n away as if he’d no existence. 
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« Ah wo is me! ’mid bounty so unbounded, 
Shall I, thy truest son, be thus neglected?” 
He cried aloud, and his complaint resounded 
While he drew near Jove’s throne, quite unexpected. 
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“If in the land of visions you resided 
(Said Jove) and anger feel, to me do’nt show it: 
Where were you when the world was first divided?” 
« I was near thee,” replied the lack-land Poet. 
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“ With glory of thy face mine eyes were aching, 

And music fill’d mine ears while gifts were squander’d; 
The earthly for the heavenly thus forsaking, 

Forgive my spirit that awhile it wandered.” — 


« What’s to be done? (cried Jove,) The world is given, 
Fields, chases, towns, circumference, and centre:— 
If you’re content to dwell with me in heaven, 
t shall be open when you please to enter.” = J. P. C. 





LETTERS FROM THE WEST, No. XII. 


EMIGRATION. 


Havine in my former letters, endeavoured to sketch a faint out- 
line of the character and sufferings of the first settlers of this 
country, I shall now give you some traits of a less hardy race, its 
more recently acquired inhabitants. Between those persons, and 
the subjects of my present communication, there exist these mark- 
ed distinctions, namely, the first were a peculiar class of men, ac- 
customed to danger and privation, the latter are persons taken 
from all the various grades of civilized society—the former came 
to conquer a country, the latter to enjoy it—the former came 
from the southern, the latter from the eastern and middle states— 
the former took possession of Kentucky, the latter are crowding 
to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. I am aware that it is impossible 
to do justice to this subject within the compass of a single letter— 
but I feel also the danger of entering too minutely upon a theme 
which presents a vast variety of interesting features. ‘To say no- 
thing of the mighty revolution which a score of years has pro- 
duced in this wonderful country—-of the extensive regions whieh 
have been civilized, or of the sublime reflections excited by the 
establishment of states and governments, there are a thousand 
minor traits in the scenes which I have witnessed—pictures of do- 
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mestic life and individual fortune—which present new and affect- 
ing views of human nature. If the miserable victims of penurg 
alone, changing only the scene of distress had sought refuge in 
these solitudes, or if none but the greedy worshippers of Mammon 
had braved the fury of the blast, and the gloom of the wilderness, 
a single stroke of the pen might display the merits and the for- 
tunes of all. The hacknied tale of virtue in distress would draw 
for the former the common tribute of a tear—while the latter 
would be abandoned without commisseration to the just rewards 
of overweening avarice. 

But the mighty stream has not emanated from a single foun- 
tain—it comes compounded of various elements, flowing from a 
thousand sources, mingling and combining their discordant mate- 
rials into one great and living mass. Peni 3 sends her sua- 
brown children, avarice her minions, ambition her aspirants, and 
sorrow her heavy laden offspring. Never since the days when a 
romantic — enthusiasm allured all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions to the shrine of a favourite saint, has the world witnessed 
such party-coloured hordes, peacefully pursuing a common path 
to a common destination. 

This subject was forcibly presented to my mind a few years 
ago, during a journey over the Alleghany mountains, and as the 
lonely scenes among which these impressions were made upon my 
memory, are peculiarly fitted to exemplify the toils, and to give a 
tinge of the picturesque to the adventures of the emigrants whom 
I there encountered, you must linger with me here for a few mo- 
ments. 

The traveller who crosses the stupendous chain of mountains 
which form a dividing line between the two great sections of 
our country, often pauses to ponder on the deep gloom and sa- 
vage wildness presented to his eye. Nature seems to have re- 
served these strong fastnesses to herself, as a last retreat from the 
encroachments of art. Her precarious sway over the valley and 
the plain, is incessantly assailed by the unwearied arm of civili- 
zation, which every day despoils some fair portion of her ancient 
dominion. The rill no longer murmurs in the solitude, nor does 
the songster alone fill the grove with his melody—the discordant 
hum of a busy world singin its hoarse notes with those tones of 
sweet and native eloquence by which Nature speaks to her. de- 
lighted votaries—the “dappled denizen” of the forest shade has 
fled, and the forest itself is prostrated by the fierce invaders. But 
here she sits securely enthroned among her favourite wilds, de- 
fended by bulwarks which bid defiance to invasion. Man, the 
sworn enemy to the fairest works of his Creator advances to the 
barrier, and halts—he pauses on the brink of the precipice, mea- 
sures with a despairing eye the overhanging cliff—and retires 
from the conflict. 
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No description can convey any adequate idea of the winding 
paths, the steep acclivities, the overhanging cliffs, and dark ravines 
with which these Alpine regions abound,—the sublime grandeur 
of the scenery, or the difficulty and danger of the roads. At the 
time of which I am speaking, the turnpikes which have since ren- 
dered the passes of the mountain so safe and easy, were not com- 

leted; and if I found it toilsome in the extreme to accomplish my 


journey on horseback, you may conceive the almost insurmounta- 


ble difficulties presented to weary-laden wanderers encumbered 
with waggons and b e; yet I found these roads crowded with 
emigrants of every description, but the any were of the poor- 
est class. Here I would meet a few lusty fellows trudging it 
merrily along, and there a family more embarrassed, and less 
cheerful; now a gang of forty or fifty souls, men, women, and chil- 
dren—and now a solitary pedestrian, with his oaken staff, his bot- 
tle, and his knapsack; and once a day, a stage-load of tired tra- 
vellers, dragged heavily towards the west. Sometimes I beheld 
a gentleman toiling none with a broken down vehicle, and some- 
times encountered the solitary horseman—here I espied the wreck 
of a carriage or the remains of a meal, and there the temporary 
shelter which had protected the benighted stranger. At one time 
beside a small stream, rushing through a narrow glen, I encoun- 
tered a party of about fourscore persons, with two or three wag- 
gons. They had halted to bait—the beasts were grazing among 
the rocks, the men cleaving wood for fires, and boughs to erect a 
tenement for the hour: the women cooking or nursing their chil- 
dren, and the rosy boys and girls dabbling in a marian 2) When 
from the suminit of a mountain or one of its precipices, where the 
road wound beneath my feet, appearing at intervals as far as the 
eye could reach, I beheld one of these larger caravans, composed 
of half-clad beings of every age and sex, slowly winding up the 
mountain path, or reclining at mid-day among the rocks, I could 
— them only to the gypsy bands described by foreign no- 
velists. 

At one of the most difficult passes of the mountain I met a ca- 
valcade, whose description will apply to a numerous class. They 
were from New England. The senior of the party was a middle 
aged man, hale, well built, and decently clad. He was guiding a 
pair of small, lean, active horses, harnessed to a light wagon, 
which contained the bedding and provisions of the party, and a 
few articles of household furniture. Two well grown, barefoot 
boys, in homespun shirts and trowsers, held the tail of the w n, 
laudably endeavouring to prevent an upset, by throwing their 

eight occasionally to that side which seemed to require ballast, 
while the father exerted his arms, voice, and whip, in urging for- 
ward his ponies. In the rear toiled the partner of his pilgrimage, 


conducting, like John Rodgers’ wife, “nine small children, and 
one at the breast,” and exhibiting in her own person and those of 


a bee ee ™ ; 
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her offspring, ample proof that whatever might be the character 
ef the land to which they were hastening, that which they had 
left was not deficient in health or fruitfulness. Nor must I omit 
to mention a chubby boy of six years old, who by sundry falls and 
immersions, had acquired the hue of the seil from head to foot, 
and though now trudging knee-deep in the mire, was craunching 
an apple with the most entire composure. They had reached the 
summit of the mountain just as I overtook them, and as they halt- 
ed to rest, I checked my horse to observe them. As they stretch- 
ed their eyes forward over the interminable prospect, they were 
wrapped in silent wonder; as far as the vision could extend there 
was nothing to intercept it; beneath our feet lay mountains and 
—— and forests and rivers, all of which must be passed before 
these 


sé sad unravellers 


Of the mazes to the mountains’s top” 





could reach the land of promise, which they imagined they could 
now dimly discern in the distant horizon. They ooked back with 
a kind of shuddering triumph at what they had accomplished,— 
they looked forward with trembling hope at what was to come. I 
thought I could see in their faces, regret, hope, fear, resignation— 
but they spoke cheerfully, and expressed no dissatisfaction, and 
after answering their inquiries as to their route ohward I left 
them. Tired souls! they have probably long e’er this surmounted 
their fatigues, and found a happy home in a land of plenty, where 
surrounded with fat pigs, and fat children, they enjoy the only 
true otium cum dignitates; while I, delving among the labyrinths 
of the law, find mazes more intricate se steeps more arduous, 
than the winding paths of the mountain! 

The foreigners whom [ met, were in much worse circumstances 
than our own citizens. These arrive on our shores in a destitute 
condition, and undertake the journey without money enough to 
accomplish half the distance and some without a cent to pay their 
entrance—confiding in the protection of Heaven, and the benefac- 
tions of the charitable. This confidence is not so often deceptive 
as might be expected, for an American is never seen to turn a 
houseless wanderer from his door, or to refuse a morsel to the 
hungry. It is surprising to see to what a dreary plight some of 
these adventurers are reduced by their poverty or improvidence; 
and yet many of them will tru ee along with light hearts and 
empty purses, apparently forgetful of the past, and regardless of 
the future. 

At Pittsburgh, where the emigrants generally embark on the 
Ohio, they may be seen in larger numbers than at any other place; 
and here may be seen nat only their number, but in some degree 
their various characters, and as various expectations. Some ar- 
rive with furniture, farming utensils and servants, and push for- 
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ward, confident in their ability to overcome every obstacle. Some 
come burthened with large families and but little worldly gear, 
and others, happy at such a time in their “ single blessedness,” 
come alone, errant knights, leaving all their cares behind them. 
Upon observing these motley collections, I have been reminded 
of the imitation contained in a camp meeting song which I have 
heard, and which I think is about as follows. 


“‘ Come hungry, come thirsty, come ragged, come bare, 
Come filthy, come lousy, come just as you are.” 


For to be brief, here you see, all sorts of folks crowding to the 
west. | 

Those who are driven by misfortune from their homes, go like 
exiles from the land to which fond recollection attaches a thou- 
sand charms, to a wilderness which fancy clothes with a thousand 
terrors. Every sympathy is awakened and every tender feeling 
thrilled with anguish, when they exchange the comforts of society, 
the scenes of their youth, and the friends of their hearts, for the 
nameless and unknown difficulties which appear in the dark per- 
spective. They dream of interminable forests, and pestilential 
swamps, and at every step, fancy themselves surrounded by nox- 
ious vermin and beasts of prey. ‘Thus, anticipating no good, and 
fearing every evil, they go into banishment with sorrowful hearts. 
But there is a more sanguine class of emigrants, to whom a differ- 
ent picture is presented. They have been allured by interest er 
ambition, or led by choice to a new country, and hope arrays their 
future abodes with every charm. An El Dorado has been de- 
scribed to them, or they have created it, in which men are to be 
wooed to their happiness as a maiden to the bridal, and their only 
care is to determine with what grace they will accept the guer- 
don. The old men are to be blessed with wealth, the young men 
with honour, and the girls with husbands, and I suppose with 
wealth and honour and pleasure into the ba heen : to crown 
all, the good folks in the west will feel so delighted and so flat- 
tered by their advent that they will crowd about them like the 
friends of Job, and every one will give them “an ear ring and a 
piece of gold!” 

All these are deceived, as well the desponding as the enthusi- 
astic. ‘The advantages of the western country consist in the great 
fertility of the soil, the profusion of all the products of nature, 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, the cheap- 
ness of lands, and the newness of the country, which affords room 
and opportunity for enterprise. These, together with its com- 
mercial advantages, the total exemption from all taxes and politi- 
cal burthens, and the comparative y small portion of labour re- 
— to procure the necessaries of life, certainly render this a 

esirable home. But they, who like, Ortogrul of Basra, desire the 
golden stream to be quick and violent, will like him discover a 
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dry and dusty channel, and will learn that slow and persevering 
industry is not less necessary here than elsewhere. Honours are 
the reward of personal popularity, which, we have been told, 
“may be gained without merit and lost without a fault,” and in 
this respect the western hemisphere differs little from the rest of 
the world. Popular arts are the same in every country; but it is 
certain that few here are raised to eminent public stations without 
a long and intimate acquaintance with the people. In the west 
there is no jealousy or unfriendliness to strangers, who are gene- 
rally received with open arms, and treated with kindness and res- 
pect, but political honours are more sparingly bestowed, and are 
seldom lavished upon foreigners, who, whatever may be their pre- 
tensions, can hardly be supposed to know, or to feel, the interests 
of the country. 

The desponding emigrant on the other hand is agreeably sur- 
prised, at finding every plain substantial comfort which a reason- 
able man can wish, and though he discovers no attempt at luxu- 
ry or style, he sees hospitality, plenty, and intelligence. Instead 
of a vast wilderness, he finds large settlements, which though 
thinly scattered, are now sufficiently dense to afford the comforts 
and civilities of life, to ensure protection, and to enforce munici- 
pal regulations. 

Of all people the English are most provokingly disappointed. 
The Irish, Dutch, and French, amalgamate easily with vur peo- 
ple, adopt our habits, and live happily among us. Bat not so John 
Bull. ‘This honest gentleman, as he is generally pleased to style 
himself, has always been famed for an inordinate share of credu- 
lity, so that notwithstanding his prejudices against America, he 
is easily persuaded that gold is to be ploughed up im our fields, 
and rubies plucked from the trees. He forgets that the days of 
Columbus and Cortes have gone by, and that Mexico and Peru 
are not within our boundaries. With these views he sets out from 
one of the Atlantic cities, and soon gets into “lots of trouble.” 
In the first place, Mr. Bull is used to being told that he is obsti- 
nate, whimsical, and fond of having his own way, and he is de- 
termined not to derogate from the national character. He will 
therefore receive no advice as to his route or mode of travelling, 
and consequently adopts the most inconvenient vehicle, takes the 
worst road, and stops at the most indifferent houses. He has re- 
resolved that he must have tea and rolls in the morning, and tea 
and toast in the evening, and roast beef for dinner, all of which 
must be prepared in a particular manner, and if he happens to 
be thwarted in these important matters he-as resolutely deter- 
mines not to eat a mouthful until compelled by hunger, nor to 
pay his fare until obliged by the law. ‘Then he wears a fantasti- 
cal fur jockey cap, which he is advised to exchange for a covering 
better suited to the climate, but he persists in having his own 
way, and although his face is scorched and blistered with the sun, 
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he adheres to the tur cap as tenaciously as if it was the Magna 
Charta. Nor is he less attached to his dandy surtout and light 
boots; he cannot be convinced that what is a suitable dress in 
“ Lunnun” may be very unfit to travel in, and he rather submits 
to be tortured and pinched until he is sore, than to leave off the 
finery which is worn at ’ome, and which he fondly imagines will 
entitle him to singular honor, by distinguishing him from the na- 
tives. All this is of no consequence to any body but himself, but 
unluckily John is not satisfied with having his own way, but is dis- 
ares that others claim the same privilege, and perseveringly 

nds fault with every thing be sees, hears, smells, tastes, or touch- 
es. Then he has an odd propensity for quizzing the natives, and 
many a box on the ear, and tweak of the nose this costs the poor 
gentleman on his hapless way. ‘ His opinions are as singular as 
his manners. He is a great politician 


*¢ Sits up ’till midnight with his host, 
Talks politics and gives the toast,” 


and being accustomed at home to join church and state, he sel- 
dom fails to give religion a side blow in discussing his political 
tenets. If he happen to be a monarchist he finds no associates, 
if he be a radical, he disgusts his hearers by his utter disregard 
of order, law, and decency, and in either case he fails not to ri- 
dicule our institutions me revile our government. Arrived at the 
end of his journey, he seeks an English settlement, avoids all in- 
tercourse with “the natives,” quarrels with his countrymen, en- 
gages in a law suit, spends his money, and finding that he cannot 
subsist without labor, curses the country, and gets drunk daily: 
In a short time, he returns home fully competent to the task of 
edifying the British public, on the subjects of American politics, 
history, and literature! 

In descending the river from Pittsburgh, three different des- 
criptions of boats, are at the service of the voyager: the steam- 
boat, the keel, and the flat bottom. ‘The steamboats belonging te 
this place, which are numerous, are strong, beautiful, and swift, 
and are provided with excellent accommodations; but these can 
only run at high stages of the water, and this mode of conveyance 
is in some cases, too expensive for the circumstances of the emi- 
grant. In either of these events the other boats are resorted to. 
The keel isa long sharp vessel, drawing but little water. When 
loaded, the hull is nearly all immersed, but there is a deck or 
roof about six feet high, covered on all sides so as to exclude the 
weather, and leaving only a passage of about a foot wide, which is 
called the running board, along the gunwale, and a small space at 
the stem and stern. This deck or roof, affords an admirable 
lounging place in pleasant weather, but at all other times, the 
passenger is circumscribed within but narrow bounds below. The 
oars which are placed at the bow, are from eight to twelve in 
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number, and are used only in descending the river: by means of 
these the boat is propelled at the rate of two or three miles an 
hour faster than the current which has an average velocity of 
about three miles. The oars are plied during the day, and at 
night the boat is suffered to float, with a man at the helm and one 
at the bow to look out, except in those parts of the river where 
the navigation is difficult, and where they always lay by for day 
light. Thus they can accomplish a hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours, with great ease. In ascending the stream they are pro- 
pelled with poles, and the passage is very tedious, as they can 
seldom make more than from ten to twenty miles a day. 

The flat bottom boat, is nothing more than a raft with sides and 
a roof, but it is more roomy and convenient than the keel, parti- 
cularly if well built and tight, as indeed they mostly are. An im.- 
mense oar is placed on each side near the bow, which has given 
these boats the nick name of “broad-horns,”’ and another at the 
stern. These are used only to direct the course of the flat, which 
is allowed to float with the current, and thus she pursues her voy- 
age like man in his earthly pilgrimage to that undiscovered coun - 
try from whose bourne no traveller of her species ewer returns; 
for not being calculated to stem the current she is useless, after 
she has rented her destination, except as so much lumber. 





For the Port Folio. 
THE WASHINGTON MIRACLE REFUTED; 


OR, A REVIEW OF THE REV. MR. MATTHEWS’S STATEMENT. BY A 
FRIEND OF TRUTH. GEORGETOWN, D.c. 1824: 


Ir the age of chivalry is over, it seems the age of miracles is 
not passed away. Every period gives rise to something of its own; 
and it avails nothing, that over and over again, delusion and dis- 
appointment have followed after imposture or credulity. These 
ittexhaustible sources of the marvellous are as productive as the 
sea, whose waves are created anew the moment after they perish 
on the shore. . oe 

The Washington miracle, as it is called, is too well known to 
our readers to be circumstantially repeated. It was “ perpetrated,” 
(to use the words of a London writer on this subject,) at Wash- 
ington, last winter, on the body of a Mrs. Mattingly, and was 
uttered abroad in newspapers, statements and depositions as one 
of the wonders of the famous miracle monger, Prince Hobenlohe. 
We have had miracles of domestic manufacture among us like 
other parts of this habitable globe; but we believe this is the first 
instance of a miraculous power exerted in Europe on an inhabi- 
rant of America. It is true the Prince has sent his healing effi- 
cacy as far as England, and even Ireland, but these were within 
the European sphere, and might reasonably be embraced by an 
ordinary adpet in the art. But to travel S000 milee—to operate 
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unseen in another hemisphere,—this is indeed a gift which even 
exceeded those of our Saviour and his Apostles, and ranks the 
prince in the eyes of those who believe, far beyond the signs and 
wonders recorded in the Gospel. 
After a pretty full examination of the subject, the writer of this 
ae ranks the recovery of Mrs. Mattingly among those cases, 
y no means uncommon, in which disease spends itself from na- 
tural causes, and speedy relief takes place. 


“We now assert that the lady was afflicted with an abscess. 
To be sure she says, she had no knowledge of any abscess in her 
side, and ‘of course perceived no breaking or discharge of any.’ 
This we doubt not is true, and still there may have been an ab- 
scess and its discharge. All the symptoms may have existed, and 
the patient, not very skilful in medicine probably, may have been 
ignorant of the disease to which they belonged. ‘The same may 
be said relative to the five ladies who depose that they ‘ saw no 
symptom of any abscess.’ These ladies, | presume, have never 
studied very closely the diseases to which the human frame is lia- 
ble. Throw this pamphlet into the hands of any scientific physi- 
cian,—let it tell its own story, and you will not find an individual, 
who, connecting the progress of the disease with the event, will 
not pronounce there was an abscess. I have conversed with five 
médical men upon this subject; four in this District, and one at a 
distance: all of whom, after ridiculing the pretensions of the 
Priests relative to the miraculous nature of the cure, pronounced 
the disease an abscess. The simple statement of the pamphlet, 
was put into the hands of an eminent physician at a distance, who, 
after perusing the symptoms, decided at once, that it was an ab- 
scess in the left lobe of the liver; mentioning at the same time, 
that he had known at least ten similar cases just as remarkable, 
in the course of his own practice. 

« Assuming now the existence of an abscess, we readily account 
for the torpor of the arm next to the tumour. We easily account, 
also, for the nature of the cure. The simple fact is, that just be- 
fore the change in the lady’s feelings, this abscess broke. The 
circumstances were exactly calculated to produce this effect; for 
we are told in the fifth deposition, that just before it took place, 
the patient was seized with ‘a@ violent fit of coughing,” which, in 
union with some preparations on the part of the Priest, caused a 
delay of fifteen minutes in the administration of the sacrament. 
So violent was this paroxysm of coughing, that Father Dubuisson 
says, he was afraid “she might be prevented from receiving com- 
munion.”? Now, nothing was more likely than that this paroxysm 
of her cough, in union with the excitement in which she had been, 
from the expectation of a miracle, and the excitement she then 
inust have been in from disappointment, and that, also, necessarily 
produced by all the ceremony and solemnity of receiving the com- 
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munion, should have effected her frame so powerfully as to occa- 
sion the discharge of the abscess in her side. The symptoms of 
unusual distress and danger immediately before, are perfectly 
consistent with this; for such almost always precede the breaking 
of an abscess. Now let it be recollected, that for several days 
subsequent to the relief, it was asserted at the house of the lady, 
that a very copious discharge of blood frem her mouth, occurred 
immediately prior to the issue; let it also be recollected, that 
though some deponents, in order to rid the matter of the abscess, 
exert themselves to show that no extraordinary discharge of blood 
was perceived, and though Mrs. M. asserts that she spit with un- 
usual difficulty, and in quantities unusually small that night, it is 
yet not denied that an effusion ef blood, from the mouth, did ac- 
tually take place, and thatin a considerable quantity, just before 
the event; and methinks it cannet be doubted by any one in the 
least intelligent on such subjects, that the simple explanation of 
the whole affair, is found in the fortunate and very seasonable 
rupture ef an abscess. Cases praenee similar, are found in al- 
most every chapter of medical journals. What Physician of ex- 
tensive and long centinued practice, has not been faveured with 
miracles as marvellous?” 


After all, Prince Hohenlohe has been outdone by the following 
wonder, which we find recorded here, and will be new to most of 
our readers. Its peculiar appositeness on this question will justify 
our extracting it. 


“A few years ago, (not more than ten,) there lived at er near a 
place called Colchester, Vermont, an old er (since known 
as the Vermont Prophet) of the Society of Friends or Quakers, of 
respectable and amiable character, whe, some hew or other was 
impressed with the idea that he was vested with the gift of heal- 
appa tpn: aman of great benevolence, he could not 
suffer a power so useful to remain unemployed. Accerdingly, he 
commenced the exercise of his gift upon such as he could at first 
procure to submit te his attempts. His method, like that of the 
Prince, was by praying for those who came. So curious and asto- 
nishing were the effects which ensued, that in a short time his 
fame was spread not only throughout his neighbourhood, but into 
distant territories of the United States. His house was frequently 
thronged with applicants. Horses and vehicles of various kinds, 
waited at his gate. Instances there were of wonderful, admirable, 
instantdneous cures, which many esteemed perfectly miraculous. 
The successes of Hehenlohe, such as we have heard of, cannot 
compare with the accounts given of this wonderful man. His mi- 
racles were not confined to those who came to his house. Like 
the Bishop of Bamberg, he was anxious to spare his patients at a 
distance, the expense and fatigue of coming into his presence.— 
Letters containing statements of the cases and petitions for the 
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prophet’s prayers, were despatched from every quarter, far and 
near. The immense quantity of letters he received, can scarcely 
be credited, except by those who had an opportunity of seeing for 
themselves. The fame of this man was not like the morning cloud; 
it lasted several years, and only ceased when the Prophet being 
led to believe that his gift was ended, discontinued his practises. 
There is one case of miraculous effect upon one of his applicants, 
deserving a particular mention in this place. Ata town in Ver- 
mont, named Montpelier, there lived a lady, who for a long while 
had been painfully afflicted with disease. Bed-ridden for a tedious 
length of time, and unable to obtain the use of her limbs, the phy- 
sician, after long continued attempts to relieve her, pronounced 
the case beyond his skill. In this helpless condition, the patient 
heard of the wonderful cures of the Prophet at Colchester. Wil- 
ling to take advantage of every expedient for relief, she procured 
a letter to be addressed to him, with a statement of her case and 
a petition for his prayers. A neighbour who was about to under- 
take a journey which obliged him to pass the old man’s residence, 
undertook to be the bearer of the letter. The lady, as he travelled, 
calculated the time it would take him to reach the Prophet’s door. 
The hour at which he probably arrived, was struck. Immediately 
she recovered; the strength and use of her long helpless limbs 
returned: ‘she arose from bed, delighted and thankful for her mi- 
raculous restoration. The Prophet’s gift was now all her theme. 
The neighbours came in to see the truth of the wonderful reports 
which were spread of the case. ‘They beheld and were astonished. 
Their long afflicted acquaintance, they saw walking, working, and 
comfortable. They could not doubt the sight of their own eyes. 
‘The lady was plainly restored at the very time when the applica- 
tion must have been made to the Prophet. Had I been there, I 
should have been much more surprised than at the breaking of 
an abscess. The man who carried the letter, now returned. Hav- 
ing heard of the lady’s wonderful restoration, he hastened to con- 
gratulate her. She met him joyfully: exhibited her strength; said 
a miracle had been wrought on her by the Prophet’s gift, and as- 
sured the friend that it was at the very time when he must have 
arrived at the old man’s house, that her recovery was effected. 
Well, (said the friend) | am extremely rejoiced to find you so 


well: but indeed I entirely forgot to deliver the letter. 'This needs 
no comment.” 


The pamphlet concludes with the following notices of Prince 
Hohenlohe, not very recent, but serving to show the opinions en- 
tertained of him in Germany. 


“A gentleman of Maryland, who has a regular correspondent 
in the part of Germany where Houhenlohe has been operating, has 
politely furnished the following translations from foreign papers; 
which, together with some extracts of letters received by this 
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gentleman from his correspoudent, copied from a Hagerstown 
a are here subjoined, to show the estimation in which the 
rince is held by the people in Bavaria: 


“ Katract from the Courier Francais. 

“ Hampure, Juty 7.—The news that Prince Alexander of Ho- 
henlohe, was expected in this town, produced the most lively 
sensations—all the infirm, endowed with steadfast faith, waited 
with great impatience the moment of laying his hands upon them. 

“The Prince arrived on the 2d July: he performed his first cure 
on three females who laboured under a paroxysm of gout, their 
cure was attested by one witness only, a distributor of alms. He 
restored the use of limbs to a paralytic, and hearing to two deaf 
women. The Prince promised to repair on the following day to 
the extensive area in the vicinity of the Cathedral, and to perform 
his cures in the open air. An immense multitude resorted to the 
place—the lame, the deaf, and the blind, lay prostrate on the 
earth; near to them were in attendance their parents and friends, 
who offered up prayers to heaven for the recovery of these unfor- 
tunate individuals. The moment the Prince appeared the whole 
assemblage fell upon their knees—all fixed in profound silence, 
their eyes on Prince Hohenlohe, who, after putting a a long 
prayer, advanced to the midst of the supplicants, and asked in a 
mild tone, ‘Do you firmly believe that God can cure your A 
thousand voices replied, ‘ Yes, yes!’ Then he stretched forth his 
arms, and uttered with a loud voice, ‘Arise, your faith hath made 
you whole: and they all got up and went away. The acclamation 
of the multitude rent the air. 

“ Nevertheless, the magistracy of the town thought proper to 
appoint a commission, composed of intelligent and upright men, 
whom they directed to follow the Prince, and to make a list of 
persons whom he should cure of their infirmities. These commis- 
sions have prepared an account of the state of twenty-three per- 
sons who had declared themselves cured by the Prince, and it 
turns out that the ailments have not been in any wise diminished. 
On further inquiry, it has been found that the story of the para- 
lytic woman, and the two deaf and dumb, who had fancied them- 
selves cured by the Prince on the first day of his arrival, is very 
different from the reports that have got into circulation. 


“Municu, January 17, 1823.—The personal estate of Prince 
Alexander Hohenlohe was publicly sold in Bamberg, and his 
benefice of the Dome Church was confiscated. He is now engaged 
in his operations in Vienna, where he can receive every desired 
human assistance. | 
“ Extracts of letters written in the neighbourhood of Wurtzburg, 

in Bavaria, in Germany, to a gentleman in this country. 

“ NoveMBER 4, 1821.—The public newspapers have probably 
already made you acquainted with a great deal concerning the 
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miraculous cures of the Prince of Hohenlohe, and his man Mi- 
chael, in Wurtzburg, Brickman, and Bamberg. A certain Prince 
of Schwartzburgh had a daughter, for a considerable time in the 
Inlier Hospital, in Wurtzburgh, who was very lame. Suddenl 
the Prince and his man Michael made their appearance (whether 
by invitation or not, { cannot say) and undertook to effect a cure 
by prayer and imposition of hands. Immediately it was published 
in the newspapers that the female invalid could again walk per- 
fectly straight, and that too, without any assistance, and had ac- 
tually walked across the street to the church, in order to give 
thanks to the Lord for her wonderful restoration. The regularly 
attending physician of the Hospital then announced to the public 
that the account concerning the recovery of the lame female was 
false—that she had not been cured by Prince H. but by a long and 
regular use of means which he himself had administered. The 
affair now became a subject of newspaper discussion. Some wri- 
ting in favour of the Prince, and others on the side of the physi- 
cian. At this juncture, the Police of W , gave notice that 
every invalid that intended to visit the Prince to obtain relief, 
must be furnished with a pass from the commissary of his district, 
and with a certificate from the physician of his Canton, the latter 
of which must contain a correct and minute description of the 
disease—and Hohenlohe was required to perform his cures in a 
Bovel, and in the presence of a committee appuinted for the pur- 
pose; and in case he refused, he was ordered to leave the vicinity. 
Shortly after these arrangements were made by the civil authori- 
ty, the Prince requested the Editor of the Main Paper to give 
notice, that all the Roman priests of Bavaria should proclaim 
from their pulpits, that in consequence of his ill health, and for 
other reasons, he had discontinued his cures, and that for the pre- 
sent it would accordingly be useless for the afflicted to incur the 
expense and trouble of a journey to him for assistance. It is re- 
ported in this neighbourhoed, that there is a secret society which 
urges and supports the Prince in this business. Having decamped, 
it is expected that this miracle-monger will now attract attention 
and get himself into business at some other place.” 

“Marcu 26, 1822.—In my last, I dropped a few remarks in 
relation to Hohenlohe and Wurtzburg. My opinion, and also that 
of the thinking part of the Catholics and Protestants is, that he 
is far from being a true messenger of God. He has been made a 
dupe of by designing men, in consequence of which, a serious dis- 
turbance has arisen, and if he had not been obliged to retreat, I 
would not have been surprised if a revolution had ensued. It is 
stated in some papers that Rome does not object to, but rather 
approves of the doings of the Prince. 








I remain, &c. 
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For the Port Folio. 
SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Decomposition of the Metallic Sulphates by Hydrogen.—The 
composition of several doubtful sulphurets has been ascertained 
by Arfvredson, by reducing their corresponding sulphates by hy- 
drogen. A summary of his results is subjoined. 

The artificial sulphuret of manganese, sometimes considered a 
sulphuretted oxide, is accurately speaking, a compound of 1 pro- 
portional of sulphuret of manganese, with 1 proportional of pro- 
toxide, called:by Arfvredson an oxysulphuret. 

The reduction of sulphate of cobalt also gave an oxysulphuret. 

The reduction of sulphate of nickel yielded a subsulphuret. 

A current of sulphuretted hydrogen, passed over red-hot ox- 
ide of nickel, gave a simple sulphuret, which proved to be the 
composition of native sulphuret of nickel, or pair pyrites. 

The reduction of protosulphate of iron gave a subbisulphuret, 
containing less sulphur than magnetic pyrites, which Arfvredson, 
on the authority of Stromeyer, states to be a compound of 1 pro- 
portional of bisulphuret of iron with 6 proportionals of simple 
sulphuret. The reduction of the subpersulphate gave a sulphuret, 
containing 8 proportionals of iron to 1 of sulphur, or a subocto- 
sulphuret. 

The reduction of sulphate of lead, yielded a compound of me- 
tallic lead and sulphuret of lead. 

The foregoing summary is abstracted from the paper of Arf- 
vredson, in the May number of the Annals of Philosophy. The 
results in proportionals, and the nomenclature, in reference to 
equivalent numbers are given in uccordance with the numbers 
adopted by the English and American chemists. Arfvredson fol- 
lows Berzelius in these particulars; and it is well known, that 
the latter chemist, from an artificial mode of viewing the subject, 
makes the equivalent numbers for many substances, especially 
the metals, double those adopted by other chemists. ‘This want 
of conformity in the numbers pitched upon, however, does not 
imply any disagreements as to the actual proportions of combina- 
tion. ‘The chemical compounds, in the paper referred to, are ex- 
pressed by the method of chemical notation invented by Berze- 
lius; but the formulee are, in so many instances, incorrectly print- 
ed, as to make it difficult to follow the author without considera- 
ble labour. 

—, of the density of the air on the rates of chronometers. 
Mr. Harvey has lately discovered, that the going of chronometers 
is influenced by the density of the air; their rate being in most 
cases accelerated when the density is diminished, and retarded, 
when the density is increased. {n a few cases, however, the re- 
verse is the fact. These observations are important, as they point 
out a cause for the irregular going of clocks, not heretofore at- 
tended to. ; 
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Discovery of Glucina in the chrysoberyl—Mr, Henry Seybert 
has lately communicated to the American Phil. Society, an im- 
portant paper giving analyses of the chrysoberyls both of Had- 
dam in Connecticut, and Brazil. ‘The paper is in course of pub- 
lication in a new volume of the society’s transactions, which is 
soon to appear. In the mean time, it is given to the public, by 
permission of the society, through Silliman’s Journal. 

The analyses reveal the interesting fact, not heretofore suspect- 
ed, that the chrysoberyl contains Glucina to the amount of about 
15 or 16 per cent. Mr. Seybert is entitled to this additional me- 
rit for the discovery, that the same mineral was analysed in 1822, 
without detecting the Glucina though it was sought, by that acute 
and promising chemist Mr. Arfvredson of Sweden. "In the ana- 
lyses by both chemists, the mineral was repeatedly treated with 
caustic potassa; the insoluble residue, after each fusion, being 
again subjected to the action of the same alkali. In each analy- 
sis, an insoluble residue, net attacked by the potassa, amounting 
to about one-sixth of mineral employed, was obtained. This in- 
scluble residue was found by Mr. Seybert to be Glucina associa- 
ted with about a sixteenth of oxide of titanicum; while, according 
to Arfvredson, “on examination, it proved to be pure silica.” 
[See a translation of Arfvredson’s paper on the analysis of some 
minerals, Annals of Philosophy, May 1824! 


Radicals of Silica, Uthria, Glucina and Zirconia.—Berzelius 
has lately succeeded in insulating the Radical of Silica or pure 
flint. Heretofore, incomplete evidences only were obtained of the 
nature of this Radical, insufficient, however, to lead to the belief, 
that it was more analogous to carbon and boron than to the me- 
tals, a supposition now confirmed by Berzelius. ‘The method of 
obtaining it, consists in acting on dry silicated fluate of potassa, 
with potassium—a mixture of various substances is thus obtained, 
which, when washed with water, yields hydroguret of silicon, and 
this latter, when heated in a crucible, has the hydrogen burnt off, 
whereby the silicon is obtained pure. 

Silicon, is found by Berzelius to vary in combustibility, accor- 
ding to its state of aggregation, resembling carbon in this respect. 
As usually obtained it burns, when ignited, either in oxygen gas or 
atmospheric air; but in its densest state, it may be made incan- 
descent without undergoing this process. It burns also in chlo- 
rine and in the vapour of sulphur, forming with the former a trans- 
parent colourless liquid, ‘smelling like cyanogen, and with the 
Jatter, a gray sulphuret. 

By a similar mode of decomposition, as applied to yttria glu- 
cina and zirconia, the radicals of these earths were also obtained. 


Important Invention.—Mr. Brodie, foreman of the Carpenter’s 
department in the Gosport Navy Yard, has invented a machine 
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which promises greatly to facilitate the repairing of damages done 
to vessels. It is a Box shaped to the mould of the ship, reaching 
from the surface of the water to the keel, and sufficiently wide to 
cover the part to be repaired. It is sunk alongside, and brought 
close to the ship by ropes, and the water is then pumped out by 
means of an engine. The workmen then descend and execute 
their task “ with as much security as if they were on terra firma.” 

In launching the Delaware 74, an accident occurred, by which 
the copper, to the length of 3 or 4 feet, very low down and con- 
tiguous to the fore foot, was ripped up. T'wo summers passed 
away before the ree 3 was discovered, but during the third, the 
worm so far perforated the exposed part as to cause the ship to 
leak considerably. All the skill in caulking, thrumming, &c. that 
could be exerted, availed nothing, the leak continuing to increase. 
Finally it was pronounced impracticable to overcome it in any 
other way than by heaving the ship down, in which operation an 
expense of $25,000 or $30,000 must necessarily be incurred. It 
was in this dilemma that Mr. Brodie had his machine constructed. 
The workmen descended with their tools and commenced opera- 
tion. The injured plank has been removed, and at this moment, 
says a writer in the Norfolk Herald of Monday, “ they are bolting 
the new plank, nearly 18 feet under water to her side, in com- 
plete security.” 

“Simple as the machine is,” says the Herald, “such are the 
inportant advantages that must result from it, that it cannot but 
entitle the inventor to the gratitude of his country.” 


Weighing Locks—The Locks for weighing boats in the vici- 
nity of this village, are now completed and ready for operation. 
Their construction is founded upon the known principle of hy- 
drestatics, that the whole weight of a body, which will float in a 
fluid, is equal to as much of the fluid as the immersed part of the 
body takes up when it floats. ‘Two wooden locks are formed of 
equal dimensions, being 86 feet long, fifteen wide, and four feet 
deep, one above the other, in such a manner that one side of the 
upper lock extended down, forms also one side of the lower lock. 
The upper lock has gates of the usual form in lift-locks, and con- 
necting it with the canal on the same level, and the surface of the 
lower lock is on a level with the floor of the upper lock. ‘The boats 
are admitted into the upper lock, and the quantity of water dis- 
placed, or rather the increase of its volume is ascertained by mea- 


suring it, with a graduated scale in the upper lock, drawing it off 


and finding the difference of measurement in the lower lock. The 
weight of a boat is then immediately determined by reference to 
a table calculated for the scale. Complete accuracy cannot be 
expected; but it will be sufficient for ordinary purposes. The 
time occupied in weighing a boat will probably not exceed twenty 
minutes.— Utica, WV. F. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—We understand that the Board 
of Engineers, appointed by the general government, are indus- 
triously employed in the examination of the country between the 
Potomac and Youghiogeny rivers. Three different parties have 
been despatched, under their instructions, to survey sections of the 
route for the contemplated Canal. ‘The Board, from the last ac- 
counts, were descending the Youghiogeny, intending to proceed 
to its mouth, and thence ascend the Monongahela and Cheat Ri- 
vers. The cursery observation of the Savage and Youghiogeny 
has been shown them to be excessively rocky and rough, but still 
offering no insuperable difficulties. In many places the banks are 
so precipitous that the canal must be made in what is now the 
channel of the river, and be supported on the lower side by great 
walls. If the Youghiogeny cannot be commanded on the summit, 
it will then remain to ascertain if Deep Creek alone will afford a 
sufficient supply of water. ‘To effect this, a nice measurement of 
the stream must be made, which the rain has hitherto prevented, 
having swelled the Creek to such a degree as to render it impas- 
sible for several days, except by swimming the horses. The quan- 
tity of water in the ordinary state of the Creek, must, of course, 
be the basis of all calculations as to its power of supplying the 
summit level. ‘Ihis will, in all probability, be found to be the only 
point at which a communication can be effected, inasmuch as the 
ridge of the Great Back Bone stretches at a great height, nearly 
uniform, through the country—and the Savage is the only stream 
that breaks through it; so that.its sources are in fact, west of the 


great ridge of the Alleghany. 


— +e 


THE HISTORY OF MATTHEW WALD. 


Matthew Wald is the teller of his own story, the relater of his 
own “eventful history,” in a letter to his nephew; and he com- 
mences, perfectly au commencement, with the “ Anglo-Saxon Co- 
lonization” of Scotland. As we cannot afford to be quite so dif- 
fuse, however, we must take a branch of the family tree, rather 
farther from the root, and shail, consequently, confine our infor- 
mation to a very few details of our hero himself. After the de- 
cease of his father, Matthew Wald was brought up, he tells us, at 
Blackford, by an aunt, and with a cousin, Katherine, to whom his 
patrimonial estate had been bequeathed; and, till he got an uncle- 
in-law, in the person of a reverend Mr. Mather, his former tutor, 
was tolerably comfortable. The tyranny of his new lord and mas- 
ter, however, he very speedily found unbearable; and, after much 
skirmishing on both sides, Matthew. was sent to finish his studies 
at St. Andrew’s. Uneasy at not hearing, as he had hoped, from 
home, at the end of the third session, he surprises his relations by 
returning to Blackford, where he finds the honourable George 
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Lascelyne domesticated as a pupil of his uncle, and very far ad- 
vanced in the good graces of his cousin Kate. This determines 
him to leave the country: he receives from Mr. Mather, his for- 
tune, about a thousand pounds; departs without taking leave; gets 
plundered of nearly all his property at Edinburgh; and, after se- 
veral adventures, which we have not space to detail, at length 
gets fixed, as a domestic tutor, in the family of sir Claude Barr, 
at Barrmains, having previously changed his name to Waldie, and 
his cousin having, in the interim, become Mrs. George Lascelyne. 
Sir Claude’s death once more turns Matthew out of doors, when, 
by the advice of a Dr. Dalrymple, he goes to study physic at Glas- 
gow, and, during his residence there, gets embroiled in a most sin- 
gular incident, which we shall detail in his own words:— 

“] lodged in the house of a poor shoemaker, by name John 
M‘Ewan. He had no family but his wife, who, like himself, was 
considerably beyond the meridian of life. The couple were very 
poor, as their house, and every thing about their style of living, 
showed; but a worthier couple, I should have had no difficulty in 
saying, were not to be found in the whole city. When I was sit- 
ting in my own little cell, busy with my books, late at night, I 
used to listen with reverence and delight to the psalm which the 
two old bodies sung, or rather, | should say, croon’d together, be- 
fore they went to bed. ‘Tune there was almost none; but the low, 
articulate, quiet chaunt, had something so impressive and solemni- 
zing about it, that I missed not melody, John himself was a hard- 
working man, and, like most of his trade, had acquired a stooping 
attitude, and a dark, saffron hue of complexion. His close-cut 
greasy black hair suited admirably a set of strong, massive, iron 
features. His brow was seamed with firm, broad-drawn wrinkles, 
and his large gray eyes seemed to gleam, when he deigned to up- 
lift them, with the cold, haughty independence of virtuous poverty. 
John was a rigid Cameronian, indeed; and every thing about his 
manners spoke the world-despising pride of his sect. His wife 
was a quiet, good body, and seemed to live in perpetual adoration 
of her stern cobler. I had the strictest confidence in their pro- 
bity, and would no more have thought of locking my chest ere I 
went out, than if [ had been under the roof of an apostle. 

“One evening I came home, as usual, from my tutorial trudge, 
and entered the kitchen, where they commonly sat, to warm my 
hands at the fire, and get my candle lighted. Jean was by her- 
self at the fireside, and I sat down beside her for a minute or two. 
{ heard voices in the inner room, and easily recognized the hoarse 
grunt which John M*Ewan condescended, on rare occasions, to set 
forth as the representative of laughter. The old woman told me 
that the good man had a friend from the country with him,—a 
farmer, who had come from a distance to sell ewes at the market. 
Jean, indeed, seemed to take some pride in the acquaintance, en- 

arging upon the great substance and respectability of the stran- 
auGcusT, 1824.—no. 268 20 
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er. I was chatting away with her, when we heard some noise 
aa the spence as if a table or a chair had fallen,—but we thought 
nothing of this, and talked on. A minute after, John came from 
the room, and shutting the door behind him, said, ‘ I’m going out 
for a moment, Jean; Andrew’s had ower muckle of the flesher’s 
whiskey the day, and I maun stap up the close to see after his 
beast for him.—Ye needna gang near him till I come back.’ 

“ The cobler said this, for any thing that I could observe, in his 
usual manner; and, walking across the kitchen, went down stairs 
as he had said. Bunt imagine, my friend, for I cannot describe 
the feelings with which, some five minutes after he had disappear- 
ed, I, chancing to throw my eyes downwards, perceived a dark 
flood creeping, firmly and broadly, inch by inch, across the sand- 
ed floor towards the place where I sat. ‘The old woman had her 
stocking in her hand,—I called to her without moving, for I was 
nailed to my chair,—See there! what is that?’ 

«« Andrew Bell has coupit our water-stoop,’ said she, rising. I 
sprung forwards, and dipt my finger in the stream,—‘ Blood, Jean, 
blood!’ The old woman stooped over it, and touched it also; she 
instantly screamed out, ‘ Blood, ay, blood!? while I rushed on to 
the door from below which it was oozing. I tried the handle, and 
found it was locked,—and spurned it off its hinges with one kick 
of my foot. The instant the timber gave way, the black tide rolled 
out as if a dam had been breaking up, and I heard my feet plash 
in the abomination as I advanced. Whata sight within! The 
man was lying all his length upon the floor; his throat absolutely 
severed to the spine. ‘The whole blood of the body had run out. 
The table, with a pewter pot or two, and a bottle upon it, stood 
close beside him, and two chairs, one half-tumbled down and sup- 
ported against the other. I rushed instantly out of the house, and 
cried out, in a tone that brought the whole neighbourhood about 
me. They entered the house,—Jean had disappeared,—there was 
nothing in it but the corpse and the blood, which had alread 
found its way to the outer staircase, making the whole floor one 
ee: There was such a clamour of surprize and horror for a 

ittle while, that I scarcelv heard one word that was said, A bell 

in the neighbourhood had been set in motion,—dozens, scores, 
hundreds of people we heard rushing from every direction towards 
the spot. A fury of execration and alarm pervaded the very 
breeze. In a word, I had absolutely lost all possession of myself, 
until I found myself grappled from behind, and saw a town’s-of- 
ficer pointing the bloody knife towards me. A dozen voices were 
screaming, ‘Tis a doctor’s knife!—this is the young doctor that 
*bides in the house!—this is the man!’ 

«Of course this restored me at once to my self-possession. I 
demanded a moment’s silence, and said, ‘It is my knife, and I 
lodge in the house; but John M*<Ewan is the man that has mur- 
dered his friend.” ‘John M‘Ewan!’? roared some one in a voice 
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of tenfold horror; ‘ our elder, John M‘Ewan, a murderer! Wretch! 

wretch! how dare ye blaspheme?’ + Carry me to jail immediately,’ 

said I, as soon as the storm subsided a little,—* load me with all 

the chains in Glasgow, but don’t neglect to pursue John M‘Ewan.’ 

I was instantly locked up in the room with the dead man, while 

the greater part of the crowd followed one of the officers. Ano- 

ther of them kept watch over me until one of the magistrates of 
the city arrived. This gentleman, fiuding that 1 had been the per- 
son who first gave the alarm, and that M‘Ewan and his wife were 
both gone, had little difficulty, L could perceive, in doing me jus- 
tice in his own mind. However, after he had given new orders 
for the pursuit, I told him that, as the people about were evident- 
ly unsatisfied of my innocence, the best and the kindest thing he 
could do to me would be to place me forthwith within the walls 
of his prison; there I should be safe at all events, and I had no 
doubt, if proper exertions were made, the guilty man would not 
only be found, but found immediately. My person being search- 
ed, nothing suspicious, of course, was found upon it; and the good 
baillie soon had me conveyed, under a proper guard, to the place 
of security,—where, you may suppose, I did not, after all, spend 
a very pleasant night. The jail is situated in the heart of the 
town, where the four principal streets meet; and the glare of hur- 
rying lights, the roar of anxious voices, and the eternal tolling of 
the alarum-bell,—these all reached me through the bars of my cell, 
and, together with the horrors that I had really witnessed, were 
more than enough to keep me in no enviable condition. 

«‘ Jean was discovered, in the gray of the morning, crouching un- 
der one of the trees in the green—and being led immediately be- 
fore the magistrates, the poor trembling creature confirmed, by 
what she said, and by what she did not say, the terrible story 
which I had told. Some other witnesses having also appeared, 
who spoke to the facts of Andrew Bell having received a large 
sum of money in M‘Ewan’s sight at the market, and been seen 
walking to the Vennel afterwards, arm in arm with him—the au- 
thorities of the place were perfectly satisfied, and I was set free, 
with many apologies for what I had suffered: But still no word of 
John M‘Ewan. 

« It was late in the day ere the first traces of him were found, 
—and such a trace! An old woman had died that night in a cot- 
tage many miles from Glasgow,—when she was almost in articulo 
mortis, a stranger entered the house, to ask a drink of water,— 
an oldish dark man, evidently much fatigued with walking. This 
man finding in what great affliction the family was—this man, 
after drinking a cup of water, knelt down by the bedside, and 

rayed—a long, an awful, a terrible pores: The people thought 
3 must be some travelling field-preacher. He took the bible 
mto his hands,—opened it as if he meant to read aloud,—but shut 
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the book abruptly, and took his leave. This man had been seen 
by these poor people to walk in the direction of the sea. 

“ They traced the same dark man to Irvine, and found that he had 
embarked on board of a vessel which was just getting under sail for 
Ireland. The officers immediately hired a small brig, and sailed 
also. A violent gale arose, and drove them for shelter to the Isle 
of Arran. They landed, the second night after they had left Ir- 
vine, on that bare and desolate shore,—they landed, and behold, 
the ship they were in pursuit of at the quay! The captain ac- 
knowledged at once that a man corresponding to their description 
had been one of his passengers from Irvine,—he had gone ashore 
but an hour ago. ‘They searched,—they found M‘Ewan striding 
by himself close to the sea- beach, amidst the dashing spray—his 
bible in his hand. The instant he saw them he said, you need 
not tell me vour errand,—I am he you seek,—I am John M‘Ewan, 
that murdered Andrew Bell! I surrender myself your prisoner. 
—CGod told me but this moment that ye would come and find me; 
for I opened his word, and the first text that my eye fell upon was 
this.’ He seized the officer by the hand, and laid his finger upon 
the page—‘See you there? said he; ‘ Do you not see the Lord’s 
own blessed decree? Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.—And there,’ he added, plucking a pocket-book 
from his bosom,—‘ there, friends, is Andrew Bell’s siller —ye'll 
find the haill o’t there, an’ be not three half crowns and a six- 
pence. Seven and thirty pounds was the sum for which I yielded 

up my soul to the temptation of the prince of the power of the air, 
—Seven and thirty pounds!—Ah! my brethren! call me not an 
olive, until thou see me gathered. I thought that I stood fast, and 
behold ye all how I am fallen!? 

“T saw this singular fanatic tried. He would have pleaded 
guilty; but, for excellent reasons, the crown advocate wished the 
whole evidence to be led. John had dressed himself with scrupu- 
lous accuracy in the very clothes he wore when he did the deed. 
The blood of the murdered man was stil] visible upon the sleeve 
of his blue coat. When any circumstance of peculiar atrocity 
was mentioned by a witness, he signified, by a solemn shake of 
his head, his sense of its darkness “and its conclusiveness; and 
when the judge, in addressing him, enlarged upon the horror of 
Ins guilt, he, standing right before the bench, kept his eye fixed 
with calm earnestness on his Jor dship’s face, assenting now and 
then to the propriety of what he said, by exactly that sort of see- 
saw gesture which you may have seen escape now and then from 
the dev out listener to a pathetic sermon, or sacramental service. 
John, in a short speech of his own, expressed his sense of his guilt; 
but even then he borrowed the language of Scripture, styling him- 
self, ‘a sinner, and the chief of sinners.2 Never was such a spe- 
cimen of that insane pride. The very agony of this man’s humi- 
ation had a spice of holy exultation in it; there was in the most 
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penitent of his lugubrious glances still something that said, or 
seemed to say—‘ Abuse me,—spurn meas you will,—TI loathe my- 
self also; but this deed is satan’s.? Indeed he always continued 
to speak quite gravely of his ‘ trespass,’ his ‘ back-sliding,’ his 
‘sore temptation!’ od 

“I was present also with him during the final scene. His irons 
had been knocked off ere I entered the cell; and clothed as he was 
in a most respectable suit of black, and with that fixed and im- 
perturbable solemnity of air and aspect, upon my conscience, I 
think it would have been a difficult matter for a stranger to pick 
out the murderer among the group of clergymen that surrounded 
him. In wain did these good men labour to knock away the ab- 
surd and impious props upon which the happy fanatic leaned him- 
self. He heard what they said, and instantly said something still 
stronger himself,—but only to shrink back again to his own fast- 
ness with redoubled confidence. ‘He had once been right, and he 
could not be wrong;—he had been permitted to make a sore stum- 
ble?’— This was his utmost concession. 

« What a noble set of nerves had been thrown away here!—He 
was led, sir, out of the dark damp cellar, in which he had been 
chained for weeks, and brought at once into the open air. His 
first step into light was upon his scaffold!—~and what a moment! 
—In general, at least in Scotland, the crowd, assembled upon 
such occasions, receive the victim of the law with all the solemni- 
ty of profoundest silence;—not unfrequently there is even some- 
thing of the respectful, blended with compassion, on that myriad 
of faces. But here, sir, the moment M‘Ewan appeared, he was 
saluted with one universal shout of horror,—a huzza of mingled 
joy and triumph, and execration and laughter;—cats, rats, every 
filth of the pillory, showered about the gibbet. I was close by his 
elbow at that terrific moment, and I laid my finger on his wrist. 
As I live, there was never a calmer pulse in this world,—slow, 
full, strong;—lI feel the iron beat of it at this moment. 

«There happened to be a slight drizzle of rain at the moment; 
observing which, he turned round and said to the magistrates,— 
‘ Dinna come out,—dinna come out, your honours, to weet your- 
selves. Its beginning to rain, and the lads are uncivil at ony rate, 
poor thoughtless creatures!’ 

“ He took his leave of this angry mob in a speech which would 
not have disgraced a martyr, embracing the stake of glory,—and 
the noose was tied. I observed the brazen firmness of his limbs 
after his face was covered. He flung the handkerchief with an 
air of semi-benediction, and died without one apparent struggle.” 


When qualified to officiate in his new profession, Matthew en- 
ters into partnership with a Mr. Ronaldson; marries Joanne, a 
natural daughter of his former patron, sir Claude, through whom, 
her legitimacy being subsequently proved, he succeeds to an ex- 
tensive property, becomes a man of fashion, and an M. P.; meets 
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with his cousin Katherine, now lady Lascelyne, concealed in an 
old house in London; kills her husband in a duel; goes distracted, 
as he well might do, and is confined in a mad-house, where the 
volume leaves him, and closes as fragmentically, and mysterious- 
ly as a romance reader could possibly desire. In this very rapid 
glance over the contents of Matthew Wald’s auto-biography, we 
have purposely omittec all mention of many of its most strikin 
incidents, because we would not interfere with our friends’ plea- 
surable interest derivable from a first perusal; and with the draw- 
backs of the tale being too loosely strung together, the hero him- 
self acting most unnaturally, and from no adequate motives, and 
the whole being sent into the world “scarce half mage up,” we 
warmly recommend it as the production of an author, who has wit, 
pathos, and satire always at his command; and whose errors are 
those of carelessness, but never of inability. 





PAUL JONES. 


Under this title we met with the following article in a British Journal. 
Every thing relating to this extraordinary man, has been blazoned forth 
with an avidity that has sometimes obscured the merits of those with 
whom he acted. In the first anecdote we find bim a clog upon one of our 
mest gallant commanders. As the victory of the Serapis* was. actually 
achieved by his coolness and presence of mind, we are justified in indulg- 
ing our national feelings and our respect for our worthy fellow citizen, 
by changing the heading to that of 


COMMODORE DALE. 


«In the year 1801, two of the largest frigates in the world lay 
near each other in the Bay of Gibraltar. It was a question which 
was the largest. Some gave it that the American President (com- 
modore Dale) had it in length, and the Portuguese Carlotta (com- 
modore Duncan) in breadth. Each commander had a wish to sur- 
vey the vessel of the other, and yet these gentlemen could never 
be brought together. ‘There was a shyness as to who should pay 
the first visit. There is no more punctilious observer of etiquette 
than a naval commander, jealous of the honour of his flag, on a 
foreign station. A master of ceremonies, or a king at arms, is 
nothing to him at a match of precedency. ‘The wings of a ship are 
the college in which he obtains this polite acquirement, and when 
he comes to run up his sac we may be sure that a very pro- 
fessor in the courtesies flaunts upon the quarter deck. Dale was 
a good humoured fellow, a square strong set man, rather inclined 
to corpulence, jolly and hospitable. His pride in the command 
and discipline of his squadron, and the dignity of his diplomatic 
function, as the paramount of his nation in the Mediterranean, 


* We have the best authority for youching for the truth of this narrative. 
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formed a very gentle bridle on his easy intercourse and open- : 
heartedness. Now he thought that the Portuguese commodore | 
should “ cale vurst” (parson Trulliber has it so,) as having been 
earliest at the station. This was mentioned to Duncan, (a fine t 
hard bitten little old seamen by the way,) and he forthwith laid | 
down his punctilio in a mauner that put an end to all hopes of an 
intimacy, or of a friendly measurement of the two ships.—* Sir,” 
said he, “as commodore Duncan of the Portuguese navy, I would 
readily call first upon commodore Dale of the American navy, but 
as lieutenant Duncan of the British aay I cannot call upon a 
gentleman who served under the pirate Paul Jones.” 

This awoke my curiosity, and the next time I was in company 
with commodore Dale, he, perceiving that my conversation led 
that way, readily met me init. He had been with Jones in the 
Ranger, as well as in the Bon Homme Richard. What follows is 
from his recital. 

Paul Jones wanted (as the Bow-street runners say) Lord Sel- | 
kirk, to try upon him the experiment practising on President } 
Laurens in the Tower; and if Laurens had suffered, Lord Selkirk, 
or any other great man vr could get hold of, would have been i 
put to death. Lord Selkirk was only preferred as being consi- 1 
dered by his supposed residence to be the readiest for capture. 
Jones was surprised and displeased at the family plate being 
brought on board, but the returning it would have been too serious 
a displeasure to his crew. It was sold by public auction at Cadiz, 
bought in by Jones, and sent back, as we have known. 

Commodore Dale thus related the action with the Serapis.— 
The “ Bon Homme Richard” was an old East Indiaman, bought 
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and fitted out at a French port, and so christened out of compli- ‘f 
ment to Franklin, then in Paris, one of whose instructive tales 
is conveyed under such a title. Having originally no ports in her : 
lower deck, six were broken out (three on a side) and fitted with ‘9 


six French eleven-pounder guns. On the upper deck she had 
twenty-four or twenty-six of smaller calibre. She had a numerous 
crew, to which were added some recruits of the Irish brigade 
commanded by a lieutenant—now a general officer in the British 
service. Fontenoy was one instance, and this action was another, 
of the gallantry of these unfortunate gentlemen, whom an invin- 
cible hereditary feeling had driven into the service of the French 
monarch. When the last of their protectors was dethroned, ho- 
hour brought them gladly over to the standard of their country. 
In this vessel, with the Alliance, American frigate of 36 guns, 
(a fine regular ship of war,) and the Pallas, French frigate of 32, 
Paul Jones started on a marauding expedition, only differing from 
that of Whitehaven as being ona larger scale. It was his intention 
to amerce our north-eastern ports in heavy pecuniary ransoms, or 
to destroy the shipping and buildings as far as could be effected, 
He had intelligence, or believed so, of the exact number of troops 
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stationed in these different places. Leith was the first great ob- 
ject. Entering the Firth, they seized upon a Scotch fishing boat. 
The owner was refractory, but they terrified him into the office of 
pilot. The wind became adverse; they reached Inchkeith, but 
could not weather it, and had to stand out again. Making the 
land next to visit Whitby and Hull, they fell in with a large con- 
voy, which dispersed while the ships of war (Serapis 44, captain 
Pearson, and Percy 20 guns, captain Piercy) which protected it, 
stood right out to engage them. The determination was mutual; 
there was a deal of hailing from the Serapis, to the really strange 
ship which approached her. They closed, and the Bon Homme, 
by Jones’s order, was made fast to the Serapis. While these were 
thus closely engaged, the Alliance worked round the two ships, 
pouring in raking broadsides, which Paul Jones finding equally 
injurious to his own ship, as intended for the Serapis, put an end 
to by ordering the Alliance off, and she lay by during the rest of 
the action, while the Pallas was engaged with the British sloop of 
war. The cannonade was to the advantage of the Serapis, and 
gradually silenced the fire of the Bon Homme. The latter wished 
and expected once to be boarded; the British boarders were about 
to enter, but returned, deterred at the superior number lying wait- 
ing for them, and purposely concealed, as far as might be, under 
the gangway. Lieutenant Dale, on going below, found two of the 
three guns on the fighting side silenced, and the crew of the other 
vying with the crew ofa British gun opposite, which should fire 
first. The British were quickest, and that gun was knocked over 
also. He returned slightly wounded and much fatigued to the 
upper deck, and was seated on the windlass, when the explosion 
which blew up the upper deck of the Serapis, all aft from the 
main hatchway, gave the victory to the Bon Homme. For this 
success they were indebted to the officer and party of their ma- 
rines. Seated out on the yard, grenades were handed along, drop- 
ped by the officer into the hatchway of the Serapis, and at last 
caught to some ammunition. 

Paul Jones, crippled and afflicted with the gout, was seated 
during the affair in a chair on the quarter deck. Dale boarded the 
Serapis with afew men. As he made his way aft he saw a solitary 
person leaning on the tafferil in a melancholy posture, his face rest- 
ing upon his hands. It was captain Pearson. He said to Dale, 
«The ship has struck.” While hurrying him on, an officer came 
from below and observed to captain Pearson, that the ship aleng- 
side was going down. “ We have got three guns clear, Sir, and 
they’ll soon send her to the devil.” The captain replied, “ It’s too 
late, Sir, call the men off, the ship has struck.” “ I’ll go below, 
Sir, and call them off immediately;”’ and he was about to descend, 
when Dale, interfering, said “Mo, Sir, if you please you'll come 
on board with me. Dale told me, that if he had let that officer go 
below he feared that he would have sunk them, as the Bon Hom- 
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me was old, settling in the water, and in fact went to the bottom 
that night. | 

Paul Jones was, in commodore Dale’s opinion, a very skillful 
enterprizing officer, but harsh and overbearing in disposition. 

He was afterwards taken into the service of the Empress of 
Russia, and .was to have had an important command against the 
Turks. Greig, however, and the other British officers in her ser- 
vice, memorialled against it. They would neither associate nor 
serve with him, and, if she had not got rid of him, would have 
left her fleets. 

Wherever Paul Jones was born, I have thderstood, from what 
{ thought good authority, that he was apprentice in a coal vessel, 
in the employ of Mr. Wilson, at Whitehaven. It is told of him, 
that quarrelling with a fellow apprentice, he took an opportunity 
to anoint the lad’s head with a tar brush, and then set it on fire. 


ADVERTISEMENTS EXTRAORDINARY. 


In the year 1785, appeared a singular pamphlet entitled “4 
Guide to Health, Beauty, Riches, and Honour.” London, printed 
for S. Hooper, &c. 8vo. This was a collection of popular adver- 
tisements selected from the Newspapers of the day, by Francis 
Grose, Esq. a gentleman well known to the literary world as the 
author of several works on English antiquities, many of which 
(although now in some measure superseded by publications of 
greater accuracy as well as more elegant embellishment) retain a 
certain degree of celebrity at the present moment. 

Captain Grose has avi d' to his collection of advertisements 
a preface written with much humour, in which he endavours to 
prove the superiority of our national taste and acquirements over 
those of our neighbours, and triumphs in the comparison: at the 
same time, he extols the laudable benevolence of those amiable 
individuals, who, regardless of time or trouble, expense or incon- 
venience, devote the fruits of their labour to the benefit of their 
fellow creatures, and promise them long life, robust constitutions. 
and continual enjoyment; nay, every thing the world holds dear, 
as health, beauty, riches, and honour, in some instances (if you 
may believe the advertisers themselves) for the mere pleasure of 
doing good, or, at least for a consideration very inadequate to the 

roposed advantage. 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that some few of the advertisements 
alluded to are the productions of Captain Grose’s own fertile 1m- 
agination; for, licentious as we are always told the public press 
is and has been, we can hardly fancy that two or three, of those 

iven as authentic extracts from the daily journals, ever could 
43 obtained insertion in a public newspaper. These, however, 
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are few in comparison with the general contents of the pamphlet 
in question; from which we now proceed to extract some half 
dozen, as most calculated to afford amusement to our readers. 
We may add, that such is the rarity of Grose’s Guide, although a 
tract of modern date, that we have never met with more than half 
a dozen copies of it, in a long and pretty extensive acquaintance 
with the book rarities of this description. 

One of the most extraordinary advertisers in the year 1776, was 
Patence the dentist, who assured the public, through the Morning 
Chronicle, that he constantly took his medicines to preserve his 
own health, and thatthey bring those afflicted or not afflicted, to 
perfect health, colour, and complexion. 


Was mankind (he cries) to be made perfectly acquainted with 
its cempositions, and process of making, which is so easy that the 
most stupid may prepare them, men, many of them, would not 
have adh spindle-shank legs to walk upon, scarce able to carry 
their bodies; children would not be half destroyed before they are 
born, neither would you be plagued with dogmatical Latin, as 
Pul. Rad. Rhoi. or Pome; solve in aqua font, or Hord. m. f. a 
little fountain or sugar-apple water, mixed with rhubarb; or de- 
stroyed with medical poison, or corrosive sublimate mercury: 
therefore, as my scheme and motive is to relieve all mankind, and 
never add cruelty to affliction, so neither do I care who is angry 
or displeased. 


Of Mr. Patence’s proficiency in, and command of, the English 
language, the following is no mean specimen; and to this superi- 
ority we are perhaps to ascribe his contempt of the more ancient 
tongues. 


Mr. Patence, Surgeon and Dentist to many thousand persons of 
all ranks and ages, having had twelve years practice on the teeth 
and gums, and sectigelt anatomy and physic from his youth; 
whose superlative artificial aud natural teeth; single ones, and 
whole sets are universally acknowledged throughout all Europe, 
to be not equalled for their formation, geniculation, longinquity 
of colour, never turning black, use in manducation, commonly 
called chewing and eating, perfectly perfecting pronunciation, 
impressing honour un themselves, felicitating exultation on the 
wearers; for even his upper sets alone, he secures to the gums with- 
out springs, and when neither tooth nor root left, he being mechani- 
cally and anatomigraphically acquainted with the whole structure 
(probatum est.) Likewise his convail anocoretal annexation in 
astringing the gums, or to cause them to grow firm, and unite to 
the teeth, by which he preserves them for life; instantaneously by 
an obstrusive method cleanses them, and eradicates from the 
mouth and parts appertaining all inflammatory and morbulent 
matter, without the use of an iron or steel instrument, curing 
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pains, fractures of the jaws and bones, and every exuperable acri- 
moniated affliction incident to the whole machine, of which the 
public have had multitudes of instances: therefore, for the good of 
mankind only, he publishes this advertisement: by your humble 
servant to command, Patence, No. 403, Strand, near Southampton 
street. His universal medicine, Ss. 


Our old friend, Martin Van Butchell, whom many of, our rea- 
ders must remember mounted on a variegated pony, and taking 
the air on most Sundays in Hyde Park, was a formidable rival of 
Mr. Patence. Mr. Van Butchell lived in 1776 in the identical 
house, in Mount street, Grosvenor-square, in which, somewhere 
about 1815, he departed this life; and at the period of which we 
now speak, he not only advertised his own incomparable merits as 
a cautious curer of all diseases, but pronounced to the world that 
he had restored the ancient and useful process of embalming. As 
a proof of this, he embalmed his own wife, an equal testimony of 
his skill and affection, and as an additional instance of liberality, 
exhibited the remains of his deceased consort to the admiring 
world. Such was the curiosity excited by this singular exhibition 
that Mr. Van Butchell found it necessary to limit the admissions, 
and in the St. James’s Chronicle of October 19, 1776, the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared: 


Van Butchell (not willing to be unpleasantly circumstanced, and 
wishing to convince some good minds they have been misinform- 
ed) acquaints the curious, no stranger can see his embalmed wife, 
unless (by a friend personally) introduced to himself, any day be- 
tween nine and one, Sundays excepted. 


Whether Mr. Van Butchell the younger, who, we perceive, 
ractises for the good of his fellow creatures to the present mo- 
ment, still retains the invaluable remains of his beloved mother, 
we know not; but if such a treasure is yet in his possession, we 
trust he will lose no time in forwarding the old lady to the Bri- 
tish Museum, in order that upon a careful comparison between 
the merits of the oriental and English mode of human pickling, 
that patriotic body, the Society of Arts, may have an opportunity 
of honouring the memory of his illustrious father by adjudging the 
gold medal to his no less celebrated successor. 

Among the numerous advertisements for facilitating a bappy 
union between the two sexes, no plan could be devised more likely 
to attract the notice of gentlemen on ’Change, than that offered 
by the proprietors of a house in Dover street, who very gravely 
propose to such gentlemen as have their time and their thoughts 
solely engrossed by the magnitude of their concerns, “ to carry on 
all cconthion by prosy,” at the moderate charge of five guineas 
entrance, and such a compensation, on the final termination of 
the affair, as may be reasonably expected, “ where persons of con- 
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dition and liberal sentiments are concerned.” This plan is pecu- 
liarly adapted for such gentlemen as have neither time nor tem- 
per for the tedious forms of courtship, and to ladies whose perso- 
nal charms appear to greater advantage in description than in 
reality. Surely the members of the Outinian Society would do 
well to deliberate whether some such office might not once again 
be established, under the superintendance of their own president 
and committee; seeing that they could afford to do the business 
without the fee, and that the plan is quite as likely to bring about 
the great end of all their endeavours, as the learned and elaborate 
lecture they are so kind to deliver (gratis) to their admiring and 
fashionable audience. 

In the Public Advertiser, April 16, 1776, appeared a matrimo- 
nial advertisement which exceeds, we suppose, any thing ever 
before or since made public: 


A gentleman who hath filled two succeeding seats in Parlia- 
ment, is near sixty years of age, lives in great splendour and hos- 
pitality, and from whom a considerable estate must pass if he dies 
without issue, hath no objection to marry any widow or single 
lady, provided the party be of — birth and polite manners. 
Letters addressed to Brecknock, Esq. at Will’s Coffee-house, 
facing the admiralty, will be honoured with due attention, secrecy, 
and every possible mark of respect. 





The supposed author of this singular advertisement was Edward 
Wortley Montague, Esq. son of the well known Lady Mary; and 
although the intelligent editor of the last Biographical Dictionary 
considers the story improbable, we confess we are not at all in- 
clined to doubt its authenticity. Mr. Wortley’s father, by his will, 
not only empowered his son to make a settlement on any woman 
he might marry, of 800/. a year, but devised a very large estate 
in Yorkshire to any son of such marriage. In 1747, he sat in Par- 
liament for the county of Huntingdon, and in 1754 for Bossiney, 
so that thus far the facts and the advertisement tally; nor will 
any conduct, however strange, appear improbable in a person who 
first abjured the Protestant for the Roman Catholic Religion, and 
lastly, the latter for Mahometanism. Surely the odd stories told 
of Lady Mary and the seraglio could not be entirely fabrications, 
when her offspring savoured so strongly of the Mussulman? 

We cannot quit this interesting subject without inserting an 
invitation to the fair sex from some very honest fellow, who has 
contrived to indite the only matrimonial advertisement we ever 
yet saw that was not absolutely ridiculous: 


Is there a girl of moderate fortune, who hath the good sense and 
generosity to prefer a good husband to a rich one, and whose deli- 
cacy Is not so very refined as to prevent her answering this ad- 
dress? There is a young man of a liberal education, whose age is 
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twenty-six, possessed of a sound constitution, a clear head and a 
kind heart, who would be happy in her acquaintance. Direct P. 
Q. at the Coffee-house in Castle-street, Leicester Fields.—Morn- 
ing Post, July 5, 1777. 


Perhaps, however, one of the most amusing in all Capt. Grose’s 
collection, is an advertisement for a subscription for the purchase 
of a fire engine, which he declares was written by the mayor of a 
celebrated University: 


Whereas a multiplicity of dangers are often occurred, by da- 
mage of outrageous accidents by fire, we whose names are under- 
signed, have thought proper, that the benefit of an engine bought 
by us, for the better extinguishing of which by the accidents of 
Almighty God may unto us happen, to make a rate, to gather be- 
nevolence for the better propagating such useful instruments. 


Can any thing be more perfect than the confusion of intellect 
displayed in this ingenious composition? 

But it is not for their amusing qualities alone that such a selec- 
tion of advertisements is to be regarded, since nothing affords us 
more authentic information on the pursuits, pleasures, tastes, 
traffic, and employments of the times gone by than these perisha- 
ble memorials. We have very lately fallen in with a considerable 

ortion of The Spectator in its original folio numbers, and have 
enjoyed those admirable papers with higher zest, from the column 
of advertisements which accompanies the shorter articles. These 
almost persuade a person that he is living in the days of Addison 
and Steele, for the new plays, new publications, old wines, and 
older pictures, together with milk of roses for the ladies, and fa- 
mous blacking for the gentlemen, meet him in every corner, with 
very little variation (price excepted,) from similar announcements 
in the Morning Post of yesterday. 

Among the various temptations held forth, we confess that our 
mouths somewhat watered at the delicious wines, “neat as they 
came from the grape, of the best growth in Portugal. To be sold 
by the importer in a vault in Brabant-court, Philpot-lane; viz. Red 
and White Port at 5s. per gallon. Red and White Lisbon at 5s. 
6d.” This appears in number 221, Nov. 15, 1710, and the same 

aper tells us that “The merchant, at his house in Mincing-lane, 
next to Tho., Palmer, Esq. has on sale afresh parcel of new French 
wines, viz. Obryan Claret at 3s. the bottle, or Ss. 9d. the flask; 
Hermitage and Burgundy at 5s. the flask.” Messrs. Smith and 
Company, under Thavies Inn, offer their new natural red and 
white Oporto wine, now arrived and just landed, at 16d. per quart 
without doors and 18d. within: new Viana red at the same: new 
Sherries at 20d. per quart: Palm Canary at 2s. per quart without, 
and 2s. 4d. within: and Barcelona, deep, bright, strong, at 12d. 
per quart without doors and 14d. within.” The last paragraph in 
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the advertisement gives us a reason for the two prices; namely, 
“there are good rooms and accommodations for gentlemen,” so 
that the charge for room, fire, and accommodation was proportion- 
ed to the quantity of wine drunken, and a bonus was beld out to 
those who would partake of their indulgencies at home and with 
their families, 

But perhaps the strongest temptation was offered in No. 235, 
in a notice which we copy entire: 


The richest Palm Canary Wine that ever was drank, for 28s. 
the Dozen, Bottles and all; of a noble racy Flavour, never touch’d 
since it came over, if one man may believe another, but purely 
neat from the Grape, bottled off from the Lees; no sack in England 
so good: All that taste it like it, Quality and Gentry send for it 
over and over, which they would not do, were it not a choice 
Flower. The longer ’tis kept the richer it grows. Sold only at the 
Golden Key in Hoyden Yard in the Minories. None less than 
three Bottles. Also the remainder of about 50 dozen of curious 
French Claret (in Bottles) which a Gentleman (deceas’d) reserved 
for his own drinking. Sold at 33s. a dozen, Bottles and all, none 
less than 4 Bottles. It is entire and neat Wine, so choice good, 
that none that understand true French Claret can dislike it, a cer- 
tain Person of Quality had a considerable number of dozens of it. 


In the latter end of 1711, Estcourt the player, took the Bumper 
tavern in James street, Covent-garden, which he opened on the 
first day of the new year, with a new supply of wines, bought of 
Brookes and Hellier, the Smiths and Chalier of the day. In No. 
264, of the Spectator, is a puff of Estcourt’s house, written, no 
doubt, by Steele, who probably had good reasons for the indul- 
gence; and in an advertisement at the end of the paper for Dec. 
28,* the fraternity of wine-bibbers are assured, that they cannot 
fail of having the very best of wines there, because “ honest An- 
theny the vender is a person altogether unknowing in the wine 
trade.”? This, perhaps, is the only instance on record of a man 
being calculated to make a better tradesman than his neighbours, 
because he does not understand his business; although it is obvious 
that the inference intended to be drawn is, that he was ignorant 
only of the tricks of the trade, and would not mar his master’s 
wine by mixing. It would be well for us if we had a few such un- 
practised vintners in these days, when bottles are blown twenty- 
two to the dozen, and more Port wine is sold in London in six 
months than comes to all England in twenty-four. 

Lest the ladies should suppose they were forgotten, the adver- 


* By the way, the Editor of any new edition of the Spectator would do 
well to print Estcourt’s advertisement, as a note to Steele’s paper, 264, as 
without it the drift of Sir Roger’s supposed Letter is not very easily un- 
derstood. 
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tising columns of the Sprctraror teem with “The chrystal cos- 
metic, which cures all red faces (No. 386,”) as well as 


The famous Bavarian Red Liquor: 

Which gives such a delightful blushing Colour to the Cheeks 
of those that are White or Pale, that it is not to be distinguished 
from a natural fine Complexion, nor .perceived to be artificial by 
the nearest Friend. Is nothing of Paint, or in the least hurtful, 
but good in many Cases to be taken inwardly. It renders the 
Face delightfully handsome and beautiful; is not subject to be 
rubb’d off like Paint, therefore cannot be discovered by the near- 
est Friend. It is certainly the best Beautifier in the World. Is 
sold only at Mr. Payn’s Toyshop at the Angel and Crown in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, near Cheapside, at 3s. 6d. a Bottle, with 
Directions (No. 234.) 


Then there is “ Angelic Snuff, the most noble composition in the 
world, certainly curing all manner of disorders, and being good 
for all sorts of persons” (No. 386,) as well as “a small quantity 
of double distilled waters, made by Troteme Ribequi, principal 
distiller to the Duke of Savoy,” at the trifling price of three guineas 
a chest (No, 394,) and above all, 


At the Lace Chamber on Ludgate-hill, kept by Mary Parsons, 
is lately come over great Quantities of Flanders-Lace, with va- 
riety of new fashion Patterns: She bought them there herself, so 
will sell great Pennyworths by Wholesale or Retail (No. 415.) 


The species of advertisement in which the Sprerarors are 
most deficient, when compared with the papers of the present day, 
are those which promise rapid conveyances from one part of the 
kingdom to another. We have only discovered one that at all 
relates to this subject. 


A Coach and six able Horses will be at the one Bell in the 
Strand to Morrow being Tuesday the 10th of this instant June, 
bound for Exon, Plymouth, or Falmouth, where all persons shall 
be kindly used. (No. 400.) 


Now as the six able horses aforesaid were to perform the whole 
journey, we suppose that the happy passengers might be some six 
or seven days before they arrived at their destination, so that the 
promise of kind usage on the road was not altogether superfluous. 
{t is well known, that at the period in which the coach and six 
able horses started for Falmouth, no person thought of taking a 
journey from York to London without first making his will, and 
then taking a solemn farewell of his family and friends. Even in 
so short a distance as from London to Oxford, so late as 1730, the 
coaches performed the fifty-six miles in two days, during winter, 
and in one day, reckoning it from twelve to fourteen hours, dur- 
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ing the summer months; a distance now easily accomplished in 
six, or, at most, seven hours. We must, however, leave Mr. Free- 
ling to enjoy the credit of these improvements, since we are en- 
tirely indebted to the Post-office and his good management there, 
for the change that has taken place; a change (notwithstanding its 
long and daily enjoyment aihes us insensible of the advantage) 
as remarkable as any, even the most important, invention of these 
latter days, and which has rendered us, in this particular, the 
envy and admiration of the world. 


OD + tr 


POETRY. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt bas translated a passage from Petrarch with great sim- 
plicity and beauty. 


O glad, triumphal bough, : 

That now adornest conquering chiefs, and now 
Clippest the brows of over-ruling kings; 

From victory to victory 

Thus climbing on, through all the heights of story, 
From worth to worth, and glory unto elory; 

To finish all, O gentle and royal tree, 

Thou reignest now upon that flourishing head, 

At whose ¢riumphant eyes, Love and our souls are led. 





THE ROUND TOWER 


The following sonnet will remind the reader of certain discussions in the 
gazettes respecting the ancient run at Newport, R. 1., which is now 
said to be nothing more than an old windmill. 


In London, queen of cities, you may see, 

Facing the lordly house of Somerset, 

A soodly tall round tower. Its base is wet 
WwW ith, Thames’ fair waters rolling quietly; 
Who was it built this tower? W hat may it be? 

Say, was it piled by Druid hands of old? 

Or rear’d by eastern Magi, there to hold 
The sacred flame, type of their deity? 

Was it a hermit’s calm retreat? Or pile 

Where hung sonorous the resounding bell 
Or is it such as in green Erin’s Isle 

We see, whose uses nobody can tell?— 
*Twas answered:—who ’twas built it know I not, 
But ’tis, I know, the Tower for Patent Shot! 











Poetry. 


For the Port Folio. ° 
TO MOTHERS. 


Mother! a sacred name is this, 

For who can say the debt is paid, 
To her who gave a mother’s kiss, 
When all our kind returns are made? 


No other breathes a mother’s sigh, 
No other weeps a mother’s tears, 
And where but in her breast can lie, 
A mother’s hopes a mother’s fears? 


Who on her lap has ever lain, 

And can forget her tender care, 
Who recollects a youthful pain, 
And can forget her earnest prayer. 


Who bent aright the early choice, 

And still instructs while in our prime; 

{t was a mother’s warning voice, 

That saved the man from vice and crime. 


With angel voice she soothes our grief, 

With angel hand the cup she fills, 

And when all fails to give relief, 

She more than dies the death that kills. 

Yes woman may be false in love, 

May prove an artful, faithless part, 

But when a mother—like the dove, 

Her mate and young divide her heart. 
? M. M. 


—< +e 


SONG. 
On a faded Violet. 


The following song and fragment, entitled ‘‘ Grief,” are the production of 
Mr. Shelley, the author of that most powerful dramatic work ‘‘ The 
Cenci.”’ 
The odour from the flower is gone 
Which like thy kisses breath'd on me; 
The colour from the flower is flown, 
Which glow’d of thee and only thee! 


A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 
It lies on my abandoned breast, 

And mocks the heart which yet is warm, 
With cold and silent rest. 


I weep,—my tears revive it not! 
I sigh,—it breathes no more on me! 
Its mute and uncomplaining lot 
Is such as mine should be. 
AUGUST, 1824.—No. 268 “2 











Poetry. 
GRIEF.—4 Fragment. 


aK K * * * * * oa 


* * The lady died not, nor grew wild, 

But year by year liv’d on: in truth, I think, 

Her gentleness and patience and sad smiles, 

And that she did not die, but lived to tend 

Her aged father, were a kind of madness, 

If madness ’tis to be unlike the world. 

For but to see her, were to read the tale 

Woven by some subtlest bard, to make hard hearts 
Dissolve away in wisdom—working grief. 

Her eyes were black and lustreless and wan: 

Her eyelashes were worn away with tears: 

Her lips and cheeks were like things dead—so pale! _ 
Her hands were thin, and through their wandering veins 
And weak articulations, might be seen 

Day’s ruddy light. * . . 


eS 


For the Port Folio. 
A SOLILOQUY. 


To know, or not to know, that is the question:— 
Whether ’tis easier in the mind, to suffer 

‘The doubts and fears of unrequited Love; 

Or to assume a noble resolution, 

And, by once asking, end them? To love, to doubt, 
No more;—and by a Question, to allay all 

The heart bumpings and the thousand foolish fears, 
That Love is heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. ‘To love.—To doubt.— 
To ask! perhaps to be refus’d; ay there’s the rub 
For in that dreaded chance what pains may come, 
When we have popp’d the Question 

Must give us pause; this is the respect 

That causes doubting to be long endured: 

For who would bear the smiles and powers of fair ones, 
The Father’s coldness and the Mother’s pride, 
The Rival’s merits, and the spurns 

The patient Lover from his mistress takes, 

When he himself might his acquittance get 

With one short answer, Who would attention pay, 
And flatter all the whims of haughty females, 

And sigh in anguish for a long year or two 

But from the dread of living an Old Bachelor;— 
The fear of which, puzzles the judgment, 
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Poetry. 


And makes us rather bear the ills we have, 
Than rush on others which we dread to think of. 
Thus true love does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native strength of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale hue of Fear, 

And enterprizes of regard and moment 

With this in view, their currents turn away, 
And thoughts of asking fly! 


———_——— 


MY NANIE 0. 


Allan Cunningham, to whose muse we are indebted for the following ver- 
ses, is certainly the best writer of songs which Scotland bas produced, 
with the exceptionof Burns. There is great naivete and beauty in the 
lines which we have put in italics. 

Red rolls the Nith tween bank and brae, 
Mirk is the night and rainie O; 
Though heaven and earth should mix in storm, 
Ill go and see my Nanie O 
My Nanie O, my Nanie 0, 
My kind and winsome Nanie O, 
She holds my heart in love’s sweet bands, 
And nane can do’t but Nanie O. 


In preaching time so meek she stands, 
So saintly and so bonnie O, . 
cannot get one glimpse of grace, 
For thieving looks at Nanie O, 
My Nanie O, my Nanie O, 
The world’s in love wiih Nanie'0; 
That heart is hardly worth the wear, 
That wad nae love my Nanie O. 


My breast can scarce contain my heart, 
When dancing she moves finely O; 
I guess what heaven is by her eyes, 
They sparkle so divinely O. 
My Nanie O. my Nanie O, 
The pride of Nithsdale’s Nanie O, 
Love looks frae ’neath her golden hair 
And says “I live with Nanie O!” 


Tell not, thou star, at gray day-light, 
O’er Tinwald top so bonie O, 
My footsteps ’mang the morning dew, 
When coming frae my Nanie 0. 
My Nanie O, my Nanie O 
None ken 0’ me and Nanie O; 
The stars and moon may tell’t aboon 


They winna wrang my Nanie O. 
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Abstract of Principal Occurrences. 


SPRING. 


Perhaps one of the most elegant pieces of early poetry which any nation 
can produce, is the Rondeau composed by Charles of Orleans, the fa- 


ther of Louis XII. on the return of Spring. 


Le temps a quitté son manteau 

De vent, de froidure, et de pluie, 
Et s’est vetu de broiderie 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 

{] n’y a ni béte ni oiseau, 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante et crie; 
ie temps a quitté son manteau 

De vent, de froidure, et de pluie. 


The season now hath cast 

Its garb of cold, of wind, of sleet, 
And proud appears in new array 

Of sunshine and of flowers sweet: 
Each bird and beast doth now essay, 
In its own fashion, heaven to greet, 
Because the season casts away 

Its garb of cold; and wind, and sleet. 


—_—_—— 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


Vermont. Mr. Joseph Giles, of 
Brattleborough, Vermont, now tans 
with the essence of Bark, which 
completes the process on calf skins 
in the space of forty-eight hours. 

Massachuselts. A sale of Saxon 
sheep was lately made in Roxbury. 
There was a large company pre- 
sent, embracing agriculturists from 
all parts of the state, and from some 
of the neighbouring states. The 
sheep were sold at various prices, 
from a hundred and forty dollars, 
the highest price for any one, to forty 
dollars. The sheep were much ad- 
mired for the uniform fineness of 
the wool. 

Connecticut. A military and sci- 
entific academiy is to be established 
at New Haven—and captain Part- 
ridge is spoken of as the president 
of it. 

New York. Merpicat PREMI- 
ums. The Medical Society of the 





State of New York, has offered a 
premium of fifty dollars for the best 
dissertation on “‘ the History, Caus- 
es, and the treatment of the Hoop- 
ing Cough;” and the like sum of 
fifty dollars, for the best dissertation 
on ‘‘ the Remote and Existing 
Causes of Phthisis Pulmonalis;’’ the 
dissertation to be forwarded to the 
secretary at Albany, (post paid) on 
or before the ist of January, 1825. 

The steam boat Erie Canal, ar- 
rived at Genesse Landing, on Tues- 
day, last week, having entered the 
Genesse through the feeder at Ro- 
chester. This is the first boat of the 
kind that has floated on that river; 
and, in showing the practicability 
of navigating by steam, without in- 
jury to the canals, is an incident of 
material importance. 

Rapid Travelling. A gentleman 
left this city by the steam boat on 
Saturday evening, at five o’clock. 
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and breakfasted at Mr. Baggs’ ta- 
vern in Utica, on Monday morning 
at 8 o’clock, a distance of about 250 
miles. 

_ Newspapers in New York. See- 
ing an account of the number of 
newspapers printed in London, we 
were led to ascertain the quantity 
thrown off in the city of New York 
daily and every week, and find that 
we beat John Bull in newspaper 
reading all ho!low. Taking only 
the nine daily papers, with their 
semi-weekly journals annexed, we 
have ascertained the daily number 
to be 10,800, and the semi-weekly 
10,400, making aa aggregate of 
$5,600 newspapers printed in the 
city of New York every week, at 
nine presses or offices. This is ex- 
clusive of eight or ten weekly pa- 
pers, the extent of whose circula- 
tion is not known to us. 

New Jersey. BontNnG FOR WATER 
—Levi Disbrow, a mechanic at 
New Brunswick, (N. J.) has suc- 
ceeded in bringing up a stream of 
pure soft water, by perforating the 
earth to the depth of one hundred 
and sixty feet. 

Census of Paterson, N.J. The 
Newark Eagle says, it appears by 
the census taken during the present 
month, by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
that this flourishing place contains 
4737 inhabitants—-being an in- 
crease (considering that the nation- 
al census included the whole town- 
ship in which Paterson is located) 
of near 2000 since the year 120! 
Number of males, 2391; females, 
2346: families, 816; people of co- 
lour, 159; schools, 9. There are 
691 dwelling houses, 268 of which 
have been built within 4 years, 51 
stores, shops, &c. 17 houses and 
shops now building, and 7 organiz- 
ed churches. There are besides 12 
cotton mills, employing 1654 mill 
hands-—17,724 spindles—165 pow- 
er looms. Two duck mills, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Jobn Colt and John 
Travers, and employing 235 hands; 
1433 spindles——-106 hand looms. 
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The machine shop of Messrs. God- 
win, Rogers, and Co. not included 
in the above enumeration, employs 
66 hands, and is said to be more 
extensive than any other in the 
Union. 

City of Jersey. About one o’clock 
this day, whilst lying in dock, wait- 
ing for passengers, the boiler of one 
of our steain ferry boats burst, with 
a most tremendous explosion. It 
tore away every thing before it— 
the after cabin was blown over- 
board, the railings broken, &c. We 
have ascertained but one person to 
have been killed, a young lady of 
New York, a Miss Nelson. Two 
of the boatmen are severely, but it 
is hoped not dangerously, scalded. 

This boat was driven by a low 
pressure engine, and on Fulton’s 
plan. When we think how fre- 
quently this boat has passed the ri- 
ver, full of passengers, and what 
awful destruction and loss of lives 
there would have been had she 
blown up crossing the river, we 
cannot be sufficiently thankful that 
the explosion took place at a time, 
and in a place, when, and where, it 
was least capable of doing injury. 

Pennsylvania. We are informed, 
from the best authority, that the 
works of the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company have sustained but little 
damage, during the late immense 
flood—-all the dams and locks re- 
main uninjured. The damage that 
has occurred to the works has hap- 
pened to some fresh embankments, 
at the aqueducts and culverts, where 
the canal passes over small streams 
of water, in consequence of the sud- 
den and great rise in those strearns, 
carrying away the fences, mill dams, 
buildings, &c. thereby choking the 
passage for the water under the ca- 
nal: the water rose over the banks, 
and in some places made breaches. 
Measures have been taken to have 
the damage promptly repaired. 

Schuylkill Navigation. Monday, 
the 5th of July, waschosen for open- 
ing the 22 mile canal, between 
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Reading and Potts Grove. About 
7 in the morning, between two and 
three hundred ladies and gentlemen 
of Reading, with Governor Hiester, 
a number of gentlemen of Philadel- 
phia, and other places, who had as- 
sembled for the purpose, embarked 
at Reading, on board of three boats; 
the ‘* Thomas Oaks,”’ the ** Stephen 
Girard Reading Packet,” and the 
“ De Witt Clinton,” and moved 
through the pool of Lewis’s Dam to 
the head of the 22 mile canal,—- 
where the boats were brought along 
side, and a resolution of the mana- 
gers was read, naming this the ‘* Gi- 
rard Canal,” after which an appro- 
priate address was delivered, and 
arrangements made to proceed. 
Horses were then attached to the 
boats, and they were towed through 
the different locks down the canal, 
until they arrived at the locks op- 
posite to Pottsgrove, where the 
foremost boat landed her passen- 
gers before 2 o’clock——although the 
delivery of the address, ceremony 
of naming the canal, &c. took up an 
hour. 

The company were highly grati- 
fied with this first opening of the 
canal between Reading and Phila- 
delphia, and the ladies and gentle- 
men of the former place, returned 
with the boats in the afternoon; and 
several of them from Philadelphia, 
proceeded on their way to the city. 

The population of the neighbour- 
ing country appeared to be highly 
excited and much gratified. Upon 
the departure of the boats from 
Reading, the event was announced 
by the firing of cannon and the huz- 
zas of many hundreds collected on 
the shore—at the locks and bridges 
were numerous collections of people 
of all ages, who greeted the compa- 
ny with cheers and other evidences 
of satisfaction. 

It is understood that on the same 
day the water was let into the 11 
mile canal, extending downwards 
from Hamburg. 


Inland Navigation. It is with. 
pleasure we notice the arrival from 
Mauch Chunk, ofa boat laden with 
326 barrels of flour, and twenty 
tons of coal. The flour was manu- 
factured on the north-east branch 
of the Susquehanna ;—and this ar- 
rival is an interesting fact, inas- 
much as it is the first experiment 
of bringing the trade of that river 
to Philadelphia, by means of the im- 
proved navigation of the Lehigh. 
The freight of this flour from Mauch 
Chunk to Philadelphia, a distance 
of 140 miles, was 30 cents per bar- 
rel. 

It is also gratifying to state that 
the Lehigh Company have sent 
down to this city, the present sea- 
son, 150 boats, carrying 230,000 
bushels of coal, and that the regular 
shipments from Mauch Chunk, now 
amount to 3000 bushels per day. 

It is stated that lake Erie is three 
feet higher this year than it was 
last. No reason has been given for 
this. 

Lewistown, ( Penn.) July 6. Spon- 
TANEOUS COMBUSTION. On Wednes- 
day night last, the store-house of 
Jobn Brown, in the occupancy of 
Mr. James Kellugg, merchant, of 
this place, together with its con- 
tents, was destroyed by fire. The 
night was calm, and through the 
exertions of the citizens, the adja- 
cent buildings were saved. 

To account for this fire in any 
other way than by spontaneous 
combustion, would be difficult. For 
several months past no person had 
been in the house with a candle; the 
doors were locked, and the locks 
apparently unbroken at the time of 
the fire. Amongst the articles in 
the store-house were several bar- 
rels of flax seed oil, and a conside- 
rable quantity of rags: the barrels, 
or one of them particularly leaked, 
and its drippings communicated 
with the rags. | 

That flax seed oil has a singular 
property, which has led sometimes 





to serious accidents, when mixed 
with lampblack, or with any light 
kind of charcoal, or even with ve- 
getable substances, as cotton or 
flax, the mixture after some time 
heats spontaneously, and at length 
bursts into flame, is a fact proved 
by numerous instances on record. 
it would be highly satisfactory if 
some persons acquainted with the 
chemical components of oil, and the 
causes of combustion, would com- 
municate thtir ideas on the subject. 

Harrisburg, (Penn.) July 17.— 
Acctnent. On Thursday last, the 
bridge over the Swatara, near Mid- 
dletown, fell in, whilst a wagoner, 
with his wagon and team was pas- 
sing it. All were precipitated into 
the water beneath. Notwithstand- 
ing the height of the bridge, (it be- 
ing from 25 to 30 feet above the 
stream) no lives were lost.—The 
wagoner, we are told, escaped al- 
most unhurt. Some of the horses, 
however, were seriously injured. 

A glance at the ship yards of Phi- 
ladelphia, at the present moment, 
will cheer and éncourage any one 
who feels an interest in the com- 
mercial prosperity of our city. In 
addition to twelve gunboats now 
building for the republic of Colom- 
bia, they present several splendid 
ships of five hundred tons and up- 
wards, in rapid progress—one buil- 
ding by Messrs. Fyre and Massey ; 
another by Whitton Evans, Esq. ; 
a third by our enterprising fellow- 
citizen, John Welsh, Esq., toge- 
ther with several smaller vessels. 
The Algonquin, intended for a Li- 
verpool packet—one of the most 
elegant and sumptuously finished 
vessels of America, has recently 
commenced her first voyage. She 
does equal credit to the skill of her 
constructors, and to the spirit and 
energy of our judicious capitalists, 
Thomas P. Cope and Sons, who 
have now added this magnificent 
vessel to their valuable line. Mr. 
Clapier is actively engaged in sup- 
plying the place of his beautiful 
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Dorothea, with a superb ship of 
equal size; and several of our re- 
spectable ship carpenters them- 
selves, confident of liberal remune- 
ration, have undertaken to build 
several fine vessels, which will rea- 
dily find purchasers as soon as com- 
pleted. The United States’ navy 
yard at this port, now contains (un- 
der cover) a frigate of the first class, 
and some progress has been made 
in building a ship of superior dimen- 
sions to any ship of war in the 
world. 

Maryland. MeEpicaL PRIZE 
quEstTion. The Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Faculty of Maryland, have 
offered a premium for the best es- 
say ‘“‘on the Pathology and treat- 
ment of Cholera Infantum.”’ This 
will doubtless attract the attention 
of the members of the profession 
throughout the country—-not so 
much on account of the value of 
the premium, as for the distinguish- 
ed honour which will be conferred 
on the successful essayist in the 
cause of science and humanity. 

Dist. Columbia. Usrerut Emt- 
GRANTS. Alexandria, (Dist. Col.) 
The ship Boston, Captain Fin- 
ley, which arrived at this port 
on Saturday last, from Havre, 
brought out 119 men, women, and 
children, comprising 19 families, 
from Bern, one of the cantons of 
Switzerland. They are chiefly me- 
chanics and farmers, and both men 
and women seem to have been well 
inured to hardships. 

Capt. Finley speaks of them in 
the highest terms—represents them 
as being the most orderly and well- 
behaved passengers that ever came 
under his rotice—that they are 
strictly attentive to their religious 
devotions, and are much better in 
their circumstances than emigrants 
generally are. Most of them, we 
believe, contemplate departing 
hence for a settlement, which has 
been formed by their countrymen, 
in Ohio or Kentucky. 

The simplicity of their manners, 
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and the peculiarity of their dress, 
have excited the attention of crowds 
of the citizens, who have visited 
them on board the ship, and to whom 
they observe all the cordiality and 
familiarity that could possibly be 
expected from strangers, almost 
wholly ignorant of the language and 
manners of our country. 

They seem to have the impress 
of honesty in their countenances; 
and it is hoped that, wherever they 
may go, the same respect will be 
extended to them which they have 
received from such of our citizens 





Obituary. 


as they have had any communiea- 
tion with. 

On Monday evening, the 12th 
inst. Major Taliaferro, agent for 
Indian affairs at St. Peter’s, arrived 
in Washington city, with a deputa- 
tion of Sioux, Chippeway, and Me- 
nomies Indians, from the Upper 
Mississippi, on a visit to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Virginia. An engineer is now 
employed in kocerthidians how far it 
may be practicable to improve the 
navigation of the Appomatox river, 
from Petersburg to City Point. 





OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 9th of July, Miss 
ExvizaBetH Davipson, daughter of 
William Davidson, Esquire, in her 
twentieth year. 

It is always painful to record the 
death of the young—for youth is in 
itself an object full of interest. The 
cherished hope of a family cut off, 
ere it had yet scarcely bloomed— 
awakens in every heart a sympa- 
thetic sigh; but when the object we 
lament has been distinguished by 
more than common excellence, our 
regrets are carried beyond the do- 
mestic pale, to that extended circle 
of which, in a few added years, it 
might have been both the ornament 
aod the blessing! Such is the feel- 
ing, and such the reflection of those 
who knew Miss D. Nature had 
given her strong and varied powers, 
and she had received all the advan- 
tages which our system of educa- 
tion could bestow—but to her own 
good sense is due the praise of a de- 
gree of mental culture, unusual at 
her early years. Unlike too many 
of our young ladies, who step from 
the school room to the crowded 
party, she applied herself to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, more de- 
lightful to her than the amusements 
of a metropolis. Her taste for sci- 
ence, huwever, was not indulged to 


the exclusion of such employments 
as belong peculiarly to women, nor 
to those accomplishments which are 
styled ornamental. Yet she affected 
no superiority to her companions, 
nor did she take that part in con- 
versation with her elders, to which 
her intelligence well entitled ber. 
Uninterrupted health until within 
the lagwear of her life, had some 
right to“anticipate a long enjoyment 
of the blessings with which Provi- 
dence had surrounded bher—but dis- 
ease assailed her—it was obstinate, 
and it subdued her! During a con- 
finement of nine or ten months, the 
equanimity of her temper was. not 
moved! Let those who are frittering 
away the precious days of youth, 
behold in the amiable subject. of 
this brief notice, a picture which 
may claim their imitation ;—beauty 
which sought not the public gaze, 
and virtues which were content to 
shine at home. 

On Saturday, the 26th of June, 
in the 26th year of his age, Ricn- 
ArD R. THomson, Esq. consul for 
the United States at Canton. 

The deceased had arrived in this 
port the day previous to his death, 
having struggled with his disease 
only to resign his breath in his na- 
tive country. 




















